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A6STBACT 

The major purpose of the pre-occupational track of 
Manitoba's ABE program is to enable students to get first-^hand 
information about the world of work ^ind to get information about 
themselves that will assist them in crystalizing an occupational 
choice. The program is designed to move students from an Awareness 
stage through an Exploration stage to a Preparation stage. Unit I 
consists of activities where students become aware of the 
implications of different occupational choices, where they explore a 
series of career clusters, and where they learn decision making 
skills and use them in expressing an occupational preference. Unit 
11, the exploration st^ge, enables the student to find out first-hand 
whether the role required by a worker in the occupation preferred is 
one that he/she would want to adopt. In Onit III, a student who has 
crystalized an occupational choice will be given assiistance in 
implementing that choice by helping him find a job, obtaining 
on-job-training, or enrolling in the necessary training program. 
Those implementing this program are urged to experiment with the 
activities suggested and adapt them to meet the needs of tl^eir 
particular students. (Author/PC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



■ The major purpose of the pre-occupaUonal track of iWtobals ' 
ABE program i« to enable students to get firsthand information about the 
World of Work and to get information abdut themselves that will assist 
them in crystallizing an occupational choice. The program Is based on the 
model contained in Figure I which represents a developmental appiroach 
to career decision making. 



The Model 



The model is based on the assumption that occupational choice Is 
part of the career developmental process whicftis viewed as or a aspect o| ": 
human development. Knoll (1970) suggests that Ncareer development is ^; 
continual process of compromising between the liktations and reality 
opportunities of the world of work and the knowledge one has about one's 
self. Bailey (1971) states that career development includes all work-relevant 
experiences ^nd activities before and after entry into an occupation. 
Occupational choice, therefore, is only a part of ihe process. Proponents * 
of the theory of career development as opposed to those who support the 
trait factor theory of occupational choice suggest that in every occupation . 
there are people possessing a variety of personal traits, while every person 
Is equally suited to a variety of occupations (Zaccanla, 1970) . Trait 
factor theorists maintain and operate on the bdsis that for each Individual 
there is one specific ocdupation for which he/she is especially suited and 
the purpose of assistance in occupational choice is to determine what this 
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occupation is • -x. 

The purpose of this program is to assist the person in finding 
an occupation with which he/she will be satisfied and which will meet 
his/her needs. Xbr most people there will be a number of possible occupations 
available to them at the time they will be in the program* It la hoped 
that this occupation will not be viewed as the. ultimate but rather that 
it Is seen as a part of the individual's ongoing career development process. 

The program Is designed to move students from an Awareness Stage 
through an Exploration stage to a Preparation stage. Unit I consists of 
fqur inaln areas of activity; 1) students first will become aware of the 
impliqatl^^^ of different occupational choices through an eximinati . 
the life style or role required by various occupational choicest 2) Students 
will gain an understanding of their strengths and weaknesses » 3) concurrently 
students will explore a series of career clusters which will provide them 
with an understanding of the World of Work| and 4) students will learn 
decision making skills and use them in expressing an occupational preference. 
Crltes (1969) suggests that an occupational preference is an expression of 
what a possible future occupation might be and differs from occupational 
choice which Is an intention to enter a specific occupation and from 
occupational aspiration which is fantaslalng what an occupation might be* 

Upon expression of an occupational choice arrangements will be 
made for students to engage In a real exploration of an actual wptk situation* 
I'he major purpose of the exploration is for the student to find out firsthand 
whether the role required by a worker in the occupation preferred is on6 
that he/she would want to adopt. This will be done by assigning students 



to a spe<^lfic worker on a buddy system and having the student observe 
the worker and the role required of hitn/her for a three to five-day peribd* 
Students may also be given the option of exploring an occupational training 
program in a similar manner subsequent to the work exploration if they 
wish to find out what is involved in training for the preferred occupation • 
This exploration system is based on the concept that real experiences 
are a great deal more meaningful to the student tiian' the vicarious ex^ 

reading pamphlets and other sources of occupational information/ listening 
to tapes, watching films and film strips, etc,- that are usually the major 
part of career decision programs. 

Upon completion of the occupational exploration activities the 
student should be counselled on an individual basis by the person who is 
primarily, responsible for this part of their program* Examples of those 
who would counsel are the teacher in a rural area, pre^occupational track 
coordinator In an urban setting, a college Gounsellori or a cotnbinatlon 
i£ possible, the purpose of this counselling is to assist: the student 
in determining if he/she is ready to move towards an occupational choice* 
either the occupation explored or one that is from the same cluster and 
similar in nature. The student who is ready is then at the stage where he/she 
has made a tentative occupational choice and proceeds to study job search 
techniques on a group basis and to make indepth study of the occupation 
on an individual basis. The student who is not ready to make, a tentative 
occupational choice will return to Unit I and study another careet cluster 
and engage in the exploration of another occupation* 



Upon completion of the job search technique and indepth study 
of the occupation activities the student should have either crystalXized 
her/her occupational choice or else be recycled through the process* A 
student who has crystallized his/her occupational choice will then be 
given assistance in implementing the choice. This will consist of helping 
him find a job, obtain on-job-training, or enrolling in the occupational 
training program needed to help him develop entry skills into the chosen 
occupation. Another important part of the process is giving assistance 
to the student J during the first three months after he has lei ft the program* 
This assistance will be mainly supportive in nature and is designed to 
help the student overcome any difficulties he might encounter in coping 
with his new occupational situation. 

The model suggested is a tentative one and the order of the 
activities would appear to be a logical one. XmplementerSf however* should 
feel free> to experiment with the activities suggested and adapt the program 
to meet the needs of their students. 

Points to Consider . " 

The following points should be considered in operating the program* 

Devel'Oplng awareness * If possible before starting the students into*' the 
program their awareness of the world of work should be increased* this can 
be done through the use of films » film-strips » television or field trips 
to Idtge plants or businesses which feature a broad spectrum of occupations* 



The focus should be on the broad spectrum of occupations available rather • 
than on a Specific occupation. Development of awateness wiil vary from ; : 
locale to locale and should be suited to the • a t^^ localef 
The Awareness stage should not be viewed as a one shot effort. 

■ ' /I ^ , ■ • . 'v, ■ * . , . ■ 

.'..//' , ' , , , , ' ' \\ ■ ' ' . ■ . 

Methods , The methods selected for use in the program are based on the concept 
that the type of student in the program will benefit more from active rather 

than passive participation. Discussions and real experiences are featured. 

■ . • ' . ^' v. . • - . •■■ 

The program includes some group work, some individual work, and out, of 

school work. \ 

, ■ ' . ■ \i " ' -• 

Time frame . The. program is designed to run for approximately 50 hours in 

■" ; . . \( . ■ ■ ^ . •. ■•■ 

school and at least one week out of school. The 50 hour^ in school will be 
spread over a number of weeks and will be offered concurrently with the other 
elements in the ABE program. 

Instruction orientation . Teachers who will be involved in the dielivery of 
the program will participate in a two to three day orientation to gain an 
understanding of the program and to become familiar with the materials* . 

Materials used in the program . The focus of the program was to develop a 
conceptual model that is appropriate for AfiE students. Little attempt was 
made to develop original materials or resources but rather the program is 
designed to utilize materials that have already been developed. Some of 
these have been adapted in an effort to meet the needs of the ABE students* 



Purpose of the prb | ^ram . The major purpose of the program is to assist the. 
student to becomf. gainfully employed and to remain employed. The. majority 
of students in ABE programs have not gone on to occupational training 
courses at institutions and the program should not focus on further 
institutional training but rather on the many occupations that are available 
to students on a direct entry basis from an ABE program. Remeniber the 
best thing that can happen to a student is for him/her to get a permanent 
job in the occupation of his/her choice. This tan occur at any time In the 
program - the completion of all parts of the ABE program should not be 
seen as a necessary pre-requisite for graduation. 
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UNIT I 

ITEM A 
JO) 

Subject: 
Objective: 

Format of 
Activities : 

Activity 

Actlvtty 

Conclustons ? 

Related 
Materials: 



To work or not to work 

t, To provide an opportunity to discuss the merits 

of working/not working. 
2. To-determlne whether to remain and work In the community 

or to move and work away from the community. 



1. To work or not to work? 

Source: Life Skills Coaching Manual 
pp 109 - 123 
Adapted by i.M. Larson 

Time: Approxlonataiy^^ t hour 

Scte Appendix 'A* 

2. t|> stay or not to stay? 
Source: L.M.Larson 

Time: Approximately 50 - 80 minutes 
See Appendix 'B* 

M appropriate 



Oriotn.: 



1. L i f e Ski 11 8 Coach t ng Manua I 

2. L.M. Larson 



Un i t I 
Item A 
101 
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Appendix 'Al 



Activity l ! TO WORK OR NOT TO WORK? 



I . F»3ad the story of Valentine Hates His Job aloud to the 
class. Discuss the question raised at the end* Use the 
video tape, if available; 



2. Ask the students some c>|r all of the fol lowing questions/ | 
some of which could lea<i to class discussion; ; 1^/ 



a) What do you get out of joto besides money? 

b) What satisfaction Is there from knowing that you 
have done a Job well? 

■ • ■ ■ ■ \', • 

c) How important Is It to do what you really want to do? 

d) What happens to people you know who en joy /do not. enjoy 
their work? 

* • 

Why do those who do not enjoy their work continue to work? 
Where do they get their satisfaction? 



3* Suggest that each person consider whether he/she 
wants to work/not work, and why. 



UNIT y 

ActlvHy i 

Lesson: Dohutlnfi the Topic; To Work or Not to Wo rk 

Script for Audio- tape; Valentine Hates His Job 

/\s .ho stood beside the dusty road thumbing a ride, Valentine 
wasn't sure he had done the right thing in deciding to look for a 
job in the city. It's true he had often been on welfare in the last 
few years, but he loved his small town, 

"But I am a damn good worker," he said strongly to himself as 
yet another car roared by, covering him with a cloud of dust« "I 
may be poor, but I like to be my own boss, .\\fhat do those guys from 
Welfare Joiow? Tliey aren't even their own bosses, but they tell me I 
got to work at any old job. My wife don't even understand." 

He became so gloomy that he almost tunied to go back h<»ne when a 
farmer stopped and offered a ride. He hesitated, gulped slM- got in,. 

Valentine' eventually found a place to stay and registered with 
. the Manpower office. Within a few days they phoned and said they had 
a job sweeping floors. Valentine took it and showed up for work the 
next morning. 

His supervisor gave him a broom, showed him where to begin and 
left. No one paid much attention to him after that, except to yell 
at him. The constant noise bothered him and he didn/t like taking 
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orders from everyone. The pay wasn't much, compared to other jobs, 
but it was better than' Welfare. .And it was. nice to be able~to say, 
"I have a job at the Mill," even though he didn't feel he was doing 
much. 

As time went on, Valentine decided he wasn't really happy. There 
did not seem to be much purpose in his work; besides, he felt his job • 
was looked douTi on by those same people wlio had told him he must work. 
Finally he decided that they must have made a job for him' to get him 
off l\relf are . Funny though , he thought , ' 'They didn ' t make any jobs 
high up.'* . In his mind he would shout at the Welfare Worker, "What 
kind of lousy job is this? You creeps can have it. It's no good for 
me." 

. . ■ . ' r 

But Valentine plugged away at it. He figured he'd likely never 
be promoted, sincr- he had hardly any education, but he wasn't goinfe to 
pack it up yet. The way he figured it, the guys that he saw running " 
around in the white shirts making all the money weren't very happy 
either. He heard them complaining that they 'had no say*, that their 
jobs were boring. He noticed they had to follow orders just like he did. 

"IVhat is everybody killing themselves for," he wondered, "if they 
don't even feel that what they are doing is worth something besides a 
pay cheque? There must be something good about steady work that 1 
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don't uiidersJtand yet." He kept working for the money, still trying 
to figure out the whole thing, but he missed his friends and family ' 
back homo . >: 

One day, at the beginning of sunmer, he watched almost sadly a$ he 
saw somo men getting ready to go. fishing. Someone even teased him ^ 
about "making good in. the big city.'' 'To hell with it," he thought 
suddenly, '\vhy should I stick at this lousy job? Perhaps I could get 
another job, one I'd likel" But Valentine worried that any job he 
could get wouldn't be much different. The thought of staying sickened 
him, but he was undecided. He didn't like being called a bum and having 
his wife and friends nagging him about being lazy. 

Just then Valentine noticed a friend looking at him curiously, 
He decided to tell him his problem and ask his advice. He ejcplained 
his thoughts about not liking f he job in spite of the money and about 
how he liked being on his own much better. 

"Do you think I should stay here at a job I hate, or should I . 
pack it up? I've got to decide pretty quick."" 

If you were his friend, what would you advise? 

SOURCEj Life Skt I Is Coach 1 ltd Maoual 
pp 1 16 - 7 
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ActlvHy 2 TO STAY OR NOT TO STAY 



Me-^hod I. Break In+o groups of three or four 



2. List the reasons for staying In Ihe coiwnunHy to work 
(approximately 10 minutes) 

3. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of rofnatning 
(15 - 20 minutes) 

4. List the reasons for leaving the cowwihity 

5. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of leaving 
(15-20 minutes) 

6. Each person take time to consider his/her own position 
with respect to remaining In/leaving the community 

to work. 
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Subject } PERSONAL ROLES 

Ob ject iv& i To provide an opportuni-ty +0 Identify various roles and 

the way that time and money are. spent as they are related. 

Format of 
Activities 

Aetlvitles I " 3 Identifying Personal Roles 

Sources TRANDS, CIMTBG A CAEMl, JULY , 1974 

Time: Approximately 3 - 50 minute sessions 
See Appendix A 

Conclusions t As appropriate 

Related 
^terlals. : 



ortoini I. TRANOS, Creating a Caree 'r, July, 1974. 
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Acli vity I : Exercl se ; I Ten Persons I Aoi 



1. The Ins+ruc+or first explains that the ^'terclse wl 11 help 
each student to answer the question, "Who Am I?". He shouj 4- - ■ -W. 
explain that all people fill several roles as they pursue the 
activities of their everyday lives. A man might be employed In 

a garage: to the owner he Is an employee, to another empioyee 
he may be the foreiran; at home he Is the husband and fathers 
his friends see him one way, work associates yet another. The 
students are to develop a list of the different roles they fill 
in their dally lives. 

2. Each student tears a sheet of paper into ten pieces about the 
same size and then writes on each a role he considers Important 

in his life. In the form, "1 am a " > 

3. Each student examines the ten sheets on which Is listed one 
of the persons he has identified as one of his rotes, asking ««hieh 
one would cause the least disturbance if he removed It from his 
life. The slip of paper is to be placed face up on the table or 
desk boforo him. From the remaining nine he is to make the same 
choice and place this si Ip on top of the other and so on unti I 

he has the role which Is most Important to him on top. The 
Instructor should also do the exercise with the students* > 

. . • ■ • 

4. When al I students have ranked their roles, the instructor asks ' 
them to form a close circle. The Instructor will model the behaviour 
desired from each student by reading the first role he himself 
oiscarded, explaining to the group why It was first discarded, 

then moving to the next, stating why It Is where It Is and so ou, 
until all ten roles have been exposed and explained* the 
Instructor should display a feeling of trust and emphasize the 
Importance of each role to him. He should display real concern 
for the roles In hls llfe and the order In which he ranked them, 
thus helping the students to follow his example. 

5. Each student In turn explains his series of roles from least to • 
most Important as the Instructor has modelled* 

During the exercise, the Instructor should draw attention to 
feelings about the stated roles> aboiit Involvement, about concern 
for the right answers, about making choices, and about what has 
happened In the group* He should support those students who 
hesitate to read their "Ten Persons" or who have 1 Ittle to say 
about their feelings when they do read their slips. He might 
say something like, "We would like to meet the persons you' are* 
Remember, we will not Judge the persons you describe and the 
order you place them In. Your list may help others to find 
assumptions th«y make about themselves*" 
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6, Af+er each person has- In-troduced the ten persor>s In 
his life, he should list them, placing the most Important 
one'at the top, on the form. Who I Am and What I do that 
Shpws-,;lt <PFE 1). (Student forms are In the Career piannint:^ 
Workbook . ) 

i ' The lists are to aid the students In understanding relationships 
In their own fives, and how these help or hinder In attaining their goals. 
For this reason cjich student should be encouraged to make final changes In his 
llsl which will make It more useful or accurate, by changing the order, adding 
new roles, o^ rewording them If they wish to do so. The finalized lists Will 
help them tO; ItJentI fy some of the strengths and Inconsistencies In their lives. 
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Activity 2 i Ten Ways I Spend My Time and ' 

Ten Ways I Soend My Money 

1. Each student will need two sheets of notebook paper. At the top 
of one he writes, "Ten Ways I Spend My Time" and on the other 
"Ten Ways I Spend My Money". These lists can be made at the same 
time, as working on one reminds the person of answers to the other. 
The list should reflect the person as he usually uses time and 
money. If he is working toward a goal in his studies/ school 
might be a very important expenditure of both. The students should 
be told they wi 1 1 not have to tel T others of the behaviour thisy 

. . ' record. ■ ' ■ - 

2. After their lists are completed, all students should rank theffl> 
not by their importance to the individual but by how much time or ' 
money was spent on them during the last month. 

3. After they have completed both ilsts and ranked thamr the students 
should record them on the form, Who i Am and What 1, Do That Shows 

.It^ ■ . 
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Item A 
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Activil-v 3 t Comparison of Roitjs and Behaviours 



1. On -the forni, Re iaTinc^ Behaviours to Roles , using the Informa+lon 
from -the form. Who I Am and What I Do That Shows It , each student 
lists his ten persons in order in the first column. 

2. Then in the spaces following each role, each student writes In 
the second column the number of each way he spends his time In 
support of that role. Some behaviours support no roles and 
should be recorded at the bottom of the form opposite the 
heading "Supports No Roles". 

3. In the same way, each student fills In the third column with 

he spends his money In support of each role and at the 
bottom if no role Is supported. 

4. The students then study the relationship between their 1 1 sted 
roles and the ways they spend their time and money to note If 
the roles they listed as most Important In their lives are 
supported by time and money. They may note Inconsistencies and 
make comments like, "It means I have some wrong views of myself j 
I might have to change some of my behaviours; I have learned 
some things I did not know; the exercise took me by surprise." 
They should be congratulated and asked to consider ways of 
changing their behaviours to fit the roles that they consider 
Important. Some students may want to change their rank 
ordering of "persons they are" as a result of the exercise. 
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Subject : 
O.bjec-tive ; 



Formai of 
Acii yj-tles ! 

ActivHv 1 . 



ROLE ANALYSIS 

1. To Iden-tify desired roles and to analyse 
supporting and hindering behaviours. 

2. to identify ways of changing behaviours to 
make a chosen role possible. 



Identifying Desired Roles 

Source: TRANDS, Cmnting a Career, Ju3y, 1974 



Adap-ted by L.M. Larson 
Time: Approximately- 50 minutes 
See Appendix A 

Activity 2 . Role Analysis 

Source: TRANDS, Creating ia Career, July, 1974 



Adapted by L.M* Larson 
Timer Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix 6 
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RELATING BEHAVIOURS TO ROLES. 



TEN PERSONS 
I'AM 



THINGS I 00 WHICH 
SUPPORT EACH ROLE 



THINGS I SPEND MY MONEY 
ON WHICH SUPPORT EACH 
ROLE 



-I4-. . . j; 

Appendix A 

Un.il ( 
Item , /^ 
103 



Activttv I; )DENT)FYING OEStRED ROLES 



Each person I is-fs -ten persons he/she wants to be. 

Number the roles In order from the role he/she could 
most easily live without as number 10, to the most 
important role as number I. . 

Enter the roles in order on the form provided, 
Relating My Behaviours to My Fuf^ure . 

Complete the last 2 columns using the form from the 
previous lesson as to the behaviours and the ways In 
which time and money are spent to support the desired 
roles. 



Method I . 

2. 

3. 
4. 



5. 



^^ompare the lists as to how the desired roles and the 
ways time and money are spent to see If the behaviours 
support /don't support the roles. 



UNIT ,1 
ITEM" A 
102 
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iRELATING MY BEHAVIOURS TO MY FUTURE 



TEN PERSONS 
I WANT TO BE 


THINGS I DO WHICH 
SUPPORT EACH ROLE 


THINSS I SPEND MY MUNtY ON 
WHICH SUPPORT EACH ROLE, 


1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 








• / 

♦ 




» 






8. 






9. 






10. 




# . ■ . ■ * 


Supports no roles 


t 


* 
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Role Analysis 

In this exorcise students will be given the opportunity to list forces 
for and against progress towards achievement of a particular role they 
would like to fill, and they will consider ways in which they can change 
the course of their lives into more personally satisfying and fulfilling 
ones. 

1. Each student selects his most important role related to family 
and his. most important role related to occupation. If any two 
family roles are closely related, such as "I want to be a husband" 
or "I want to be a father", they can be combined into "I want to 
be a family man", for example. When the two main roles are selected, 
the students will use the family role in the rest of this exercise 
and retain the occupational role for use in Topic IV, Unit 3. 

2* On Role Analysis F/om 1 (PFE IV-1) each student writes in his 
chosen family role in the space following "I want to. be a 

Then from the form, Relating My Behaviours to My Future * 

completed in Exercise 1, he records those behaviours which are 
•Forces for Progress" and "Forces Against Progress". In addition, . 
he should try to identify other behaviours as strengths and weak- 
nesses which may aid or oppose the satisfactory achievement of 
the role he has chosen for analysis. 

.3« On Role Analysis Form .2 (PFE IV-1), using the family role chosen 

in Step 1, each student then identifies thbse things which can 

and cannot be changed. The instructor should first discuss the 
, following points with the class: 

d. Some factors in the lives of all. persons can be changed 
while others are more or less fixed. They may be fixed 
because the person physically cannot change them or 
because he does not or will not change them. The purpose . 
of the form is to help each student identify and classify 
these i tems . 

b. . Students may begin the list by looking at the forces 
which are against progress, since they may make the goal 
unattainable. Students may want to consider changing 
some of them. 

c. As factors are identified which can be changed, the 
student should ask himself, "What will it cost to make • 
this change? What will I gain if I made this change?". 



d. For the forces which cannot be changed ask* "How will 
this affect my goal? Is there any way I can make this 
factor work for me?". 

4. Each student then lists the things that he has decided he can change 
on Role Analysis Form 2 to Role Analysi s.Foriti 3 and lists ways of 
changing them. He should consider both advantages and disadvantages 
In waking his choice of ways to change. 
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ROLE Ahl'ALYSIS FORNi 1 



DATE 

NAME ■ . M . : — ■ 



I want to be a 



Problem; In what ways mght I make 
progress towards my roles? 

Things for Progress " Things Agains t Progress 



ROLE ANALYSIS rORM 2 

. . -18" 



NAME 



DATE 



.0 



I want to be a 



Problem: What, things can I change to 
make this role possible? 



Things That I Can Change 



mm 



-> 



-> 



■5> 



7> 



Thtno? That I Cannot Change 



0^ 
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ROLE ANALYSIS FORM 3 



fPB IV •I 



NAME 



DATE 



want to be a 



Problem: In what ways might I change the 
things to help me reach itiy role? 



Things That" I Can Change 



Ways I Can Change Them 
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UNIT I 
ITE M A 
104 



Subject ; 

Objective s 

Format of 
Activities ! 
Activitv l « 



SETTING CRITERIA 



To examine questions which can Influence occupational 
choice, 



Understanding Criteria 

Source? TRANDS. Creating a Career, July, 1974 



Activity 2. 



Adapted by L.M. Larson 
Tlni^j Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix A 

" » ■ ■ ■ 

EstabI Ishing criteria 

Sources TRANDS, Creating a Career, Juay, 1974 



Adapted by L.M. Larson 
Time; Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix B 



Cone I us I on 6 { As appropriate. 

Related 

Meier laisi 



Qrlfljnr 



I. TRANDS, Creating a Career « July, 1974. 
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UN.IT.a 
ITEM A 

10*. 



ActlvHv i t Seftlng CrHerla. 

Method: I. Each person should wrl+e or verbally discuss the 
. meaning of ' crHeria ', 

2. Questions -to answer: 

a) What are crHerla used for? 

b) What can each person us© -to help In set-tlng criteria? 

3. Questions to be answered Individual I y or discussed In groups: 
. a) What are fixed things In my llf« which I would b© 

unwl I ling to change? 

b) Is there any person or place I do not wish to leay© for 
short or long periods of -time? 

c) Is -there any region whero I wish +0 remain or would no"t 
be happy to live In? 

d) What do I want from life? 

e) Do I want to do llgh*r or heavy work? 

f) Do I prefer indoor or outdoor activities? 



ERIC 
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Have a brief discussion of each of tho cat,f?gories on the 



attached sheet. 

Give one copy of the sheet establishing criteria to each .person. 

/tsk th?»m to .list '-rider each cat. egory the desired factors to ■ 
look for in ri ,|ol: In point fq it ' ' 

Aek the students to keep the sheet in their file to be used as a" 
pm«ral fnil'.icline ill choosinp ■ Ji occupation. 

Kention iUf. thtsss criterifi ar?. mjb,-?ect tc. chance and should be 
PiO'vified as chan^;es ar^' made iu the person's life. 




BEST COPY AVAUMC 
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*• Pnyuical, T^iis could 9pp'ly to ga;era.l physical filze, (^ou^iin- u.i , 
(. trnnpth or en'Juranne, presence of a phynioal disabl3H,y .iaoltidi«H:. 
iucknesfj, los£5. of sonebody nerlber, or any physical factor whic?: 
irant. bo conrldf.ro'J before making a clioioe. 

?:\ ':ncitic.nvil.. This concerns one's emotional balance and evmnt^so of 
n.3he-up and the abilUy to '.Jihhstand pressure, nolce, crowds. an«l 

^- _ > ^ • ■ • ■ ■ 

3. o^'>(':tal. 'Hria iroluCes the human contacts a person wishes to 
maintain to the extent that they determine decisions. They, 
could be contacts with family ^ Tri ends, groups of associates, 
or eveii the desire to be removed from social contacts. 

^* location . The consideration cf where the person wants to live: 
the oast,' vest, populated south, or isolated north J city or 
farm J whether he wishes to be indoors or' outside most of the time., 

!>• R&t\;:'i.{i , Vi]}: jonsideration of what one expects to receive as & 
result of his activities. For work, it might be a salary of a 
certain level, satisfaction of accomplishment, or social status* 
Prom leisure activities also most people ejqsect some type of 
return for liivestnent of time and energy, 

* 

^* Pbyaio & l AGtivitipg , llii consideration of the amount of physical 
energy one wishes to expend at work or leisure. The range can be 
from heavy lifting or a strenuous activity down to where cne may 
be required to us^ only lif^ht physical efforts. 

?;'!»n aM.on and Tra^Mn^ , This lnn>.r^»f a consiidi^ration of the 
posslbillltiefii for the level and t5>p« of education and train .1x)fs' 
v'hi(?h in «t< 'iiirsble the studont* 

BEST COW AVAIIABLE :u 
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Appendix B 



UNIT I 

ITEM A 
T04"" ' 



I 



i>»iim<H4 M^MHmwii ii»y»<wpni-> 



! Ill'} 



ERJC 







1 

- 1 

■- 1 


SOCIAI. 




J 

• ■ . " 1 

■ , t 

1 


LUUAi J.Ur] 




1 ' * \. ' * 

! 
1 


RETtnifJS 




■ . . • . * 

• . i 

i 
1 


PHYSICAL 
ACTTVITIFS 




1 






* 1 



{ 
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fJNIT I , 
ITEM B 



UNDERSTANDING OF SELF 



ERIC 



UNIT , 1 
JTEM B 

lil^iSSi- Terminology for Self Under s-fandtng and Jo b Selection, 

0bjh9£tjvaj To become aware of the terminology used for self understand! 
and job selection. 

Format of 
ActivltJes! 

NQTEj. Activities are suggested In order of usage. 

Activity I. Defining terms 

source! Parnell, Dale et al Teacher «s eujde to SUTQE 
pp 14 - 15, objective I ' 
Adapted by L.M. Larson 
Time: Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix 8 

Activity 2 » Questions to Consider 

Sources Parnel I, Dale et al Teacher * s GU i de to SUJQE 
pp 18 - 4 

Adapted by L.M. Larson 
Timer Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix B 



mxLJL 

106 
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Conclusions ; As appropriate 

Related 
Materials : 

Origin t I . Teacher's Guide to SUTOE 

(Adapted by L.M* Larson) 

^, ■ ■ . 



ERIC 
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UNIT I 

J.T.EM. B 
106 



Activity 1 ; DEFIWING TERMS 

Meihod.; K Form groaps of 4 - 6 and ask each grottp to discuss and 
■ record -their definitions of the following terms: 

a) success 

b) aptitudes 

c) Interests 

d) personality traits 

e) physical assets 

f ) values 

g) physical limitations 

h) achievements or accomplishments 

2. Each group appoint a spokesman. 

Have each group join one other group and the spokesman 
read the definitions aloud, 

3. Discussion about the definitions of both groups* 

4. Try to compile a list of simllarittes and differences 
from the I ists. 



^ '.J 
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106 
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Appendix B 



Acllvitv 2t Questions io Consider 



sell. 



SeUl. 



a) Form groups of 4 - 6, preferably people you have not 
worked with before. 

b) Discuss and record in some way -^he views of the grpup on 
the fol lowing questions. Use a 50 minute session for the 
discussion of each set of three questions: 

a) How does an individual's aptitude influence job selection t 
and success? 

b) How do a person's Interests lead to occupational opportunities? 

c) What effect do values have on satisfactory Job selection 

and success? 

a) Why is self understanding of personality traits important 
to wise job selection? 

b) How does awareness of physical assets and i imitations 
contribute to suitable job choices? 

0) In what way do past achievements contribute to finding the 
right job and succeeding in it? 



2. Each group appoint a spokesman. Two groups join and the 
spokesman reads aioud the views as recorded. 

3. General discussion of the views of the two groups* 



(LI 
o Method 2. 

ERIC 
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- ■■ ■ • / ■ ■ . - 

Tho two sets of qus-itions! In Method i could be answered verbally 
or in writing by each individual. 
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tmrr i 

ITEM B 



107 



Subject: 
Ob.lectiv e: 



Self Appraisal 

To differentiate, identify and define individvaX interests, values 
personality traits, physical assets and limitations and achievenen 



Format of 
Activities! 



NOTE: 



Activity 1 . 



Activities are sujrgested in order of usage. 

Find Your own Interests 
Source: Parnell, Dale, et al 

Teacher's Guide to SUTOE « June 1969 

pp l6l - 3 " 

Adapted by L« Larson 
Time: Approximately ^ minutos 
See Appf?ndix A 



Activity g « Self Evaluation 



Source: Parnell, Dale et al 

Teacher's Guide to SUTOE 
pp 165 " 7 

t lapted by L* M« Larson 
Time: Approximately 5b minutes 
See Appendix B 



Conclusions} As appropriate 



ERIC 



Related 
Materials : 



4 J 



Parnell, Dale et al; Tea c h er * s Guide to SU TOg, 
Adaotfld hv T. M Tj»t««»ftn 



UhlIT , 1 , 
ITEM B - 
107 
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^ppend }><„ 



Activity h FIND YOUR OWN INTERESTS 

Method t , Distribute one copy of the attached Survey of Interests 
to each Individual. 



Method 2. Ask each person to l<eep the completed form in his/her 
own file folder (which should be supplied). 



ERIC 
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107 
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SURVEY OP INTERESTS 



Appendix A 



Name 



Sex 



I. When at school last my two favorite school sub»1eots werei 
1) ■ 2) 



II. My three favorite hobbies are: 
1) 



2) 



3) 



III. The skill I feel best Qualified to perform is: 



I I PI) H ||I H1| I>I 



IV. The course of study or speicial training that appeals most to ne is t 



V. I have been told by 



that I am especially good at 



VI» Mentoers of my family and/or friends have suggested a career as 



ms, and I feel it would be 



Vn. The work I would really like to do for a living is 



vniy?^ 



>il)ii#Hiiililiitfliil>Ui iMdfiX 



ERIC 



Survey of 
In teregta 
contir'metl. 
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VIII, Members of my family and/or friends who have iow this kind of work 



are 



IX. ■ Jobs that I have held in the past are? 
I* 



8. 



3. 



mfffimmm 



I liked job number . the best. 
Job nuntoer paid the best. 

' It seemed I was most us^^ful and learned the most on job nuniber 



X. Radio. 



A« My favorite radio station is 



B. The programs I listen to most of ten for pleasure eret 



1. 



3. 



XI* The T.V, programs I prefer ares 
.1. 



ERIC 



3. 



4o 



Interest; 



of 

s 



Appendlix A 



oontlnwed • 



Xn. Check the appropriate column for the following: 



1. An I the type of person who can follow instruction? to the 
letter? 

2. Do I mind beinp told how to do a certain thinp? 

3. Do I like doing a task exactly the same way each time? 
h* Am I exact in the thi rips T do? 

■ # 

5. Do I always remain calm when— 

» . ■ ■ 

A.. Taking? a test in school? 

♦ ■ ■ ■ 

B« Having plans suddenly changed? 

C, Losing an argument? 

D. Losing something important? 

, E. Participating in a sportln|f event? 

6. Do I state my ideas clearly, verbally, and in writing? 

7. Am I accur/»V'; in my oral and written work? 

8. Do I enjoy writing? 

9. Do I en,1oy speaking? 

10. Do I most en.ioy worklrtgfiy myself? 
11» Do I most enjoy working with others? 

12. Do I prefer working outdoors? 

13. Do I enjoy meeting new people? 



YES 



Survey of 
Ihteregt s 
contlnweJ. 
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Ik* Do I enjoy working with my ban 

X^, Would I rather design new products rather than 
repair old ones? 

16« When I take a permanent job, the beginning 
salary will be more important than possible 
future raises* 

17. Advancement, to me, means increasing pay . 
more than status or social acceptability. 

16* Short hours and ''good** vacations have more appeal to me than 
concern about security and retirement. 



19* Am I more concerned about what X think of myself than pf what 
others think of me? 

20« So I feel more challenged than threatened when confronted with 
decisions and responsibility; 

■ " • 

21$ Does having a job and family appeal to me? 

Sbes it seem important that my wifeAusband should hold a job 
outside the home in order to help the family's standard of 
living? 



« 1 

TBS 


.NO 










'1 ■' 


• 








• 


!' 


i 
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UNIT i . 
ITEM . B 
107 

MbcLtX-J.. SELF APPRAISAL 

M9:^hpd .„l^ Distribute one copy of the attached Se I f Eva I uat I on 

form -to each Individual. 

M^t^od„2.. Ask that each person keep the completad form In his/her 

own file folder (which should have been supplied fpr 
Activity I). 
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■ 4fr 

SELF EVALUATIOis 

Besides obtaining informat4ori about careers, occupations, and Jobs and the trai'nlng 
they require, you med to consider yourself before you can make a decision as to 
what kind of a career you should choose. It is very important to UNDBRSTAWrj YOUR- 
SELF as well as possible. How can you? ITie answers 'to two questions would be woj?t 
helpful. 

What do I riped' to know about myself? 
How do I find out? 

Consider the following six areas: 

1* Your achievements or accomplishments 

?. Your interests 

3* Your aptitudes . 

• I4. Your personality 

5. Your values . 

6. Your physicail assets or limitations 
• ''' 

Appraise yourself in terms of these personal characteristics. Here are two ways. 

. ^* Experie nce. The following check list is for your 
use in evaluating yourself. It is not a test, 
neither is it complete, but it does jJroVide a 
way for you to get before yourself on one page 
some of your own ideas about yourself* 

Other people's observation of you . Your parents » 
your friends, classmates, your teachers and others 
can be very helpful in sharing their appraisal of 
you. They may evaluate the record you have mde. 
They may also tell you what reaction they have, to 
you, as a person. Perhaps you will want to show than 
your com lifted check list* 

4^ Adapted from State of Hawaii, Department of Education. 
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How well have T 
dofe int 



Science 
Viathematics 



Sports 



Communications 



m ACH.TEVKMENTS 



} Very 
Well 



Well 



No j How we 1 1 have I 
Fair' _ Fxp, done in; 



local _governrpent 
Specify other 
activities 
Mechanical work 



Office .jobs 
Selling^ .jogs' 



Manual labor 



Well 



Well 



Fair 



m INTERESTS 



How well do I like: 

- ...ii. Ill ..f ■ .■ 


Very 
Much 


Somp 


Very 
Little 


No 

Ba^ 


How we if do 1 likes 


Very 
Much 


Some 


Vory 
Little 


No , 
Bafi.'s 












Servir,|r People 










Mathewaties 










Persuadirie^ people 










tiusic, art, and 
, literature 










Planning and 
organizing 










^ Hobbies « specify 





















How good am I ait: 


Very 
Good . 


Gocl 


Fair 




How good am 1 at: 


Very' 
Good 


Good 


Fair ' 




. Forming mentai pictures 










Read! rig and writing 










Sizing up a situation 
Ciuickly 










Solving problems by 
reasoning 






* 




Using figures and 
_ symbols 










speed and aoouraoy 
in assembling 










Speaking before groups 










Drawing and Painting' 











Mf pmgo^!AI.TTy 



1 believe that I am t 


Yes 


No 


1 bel ieve ihai 1 am: 


tea 


No 


Well liked by msst people 






One who treats others so their 
feelings are not hurt 




I . 


.Rp'''».rdffldis a ''sales" type 






Bottiered by /ears iliat i won'^r*''*' 
sticceed 


J 


Tf ^ir^cepi cri'ticisffl and 
benefit by it 








One wh6 does things well and 
promptly even if I don't like to 
do them 






Able to tackle tough problems 
and succeed 







BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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107 

MY VALUES 



. How important 
to me is: 


Vei'y 


Some 


Little 


I don't 
know 


How Impor-tant 
to me Is; 


Very 


Some 


Little 


I don't 
know ' 


Money 










Holding offices 










Security 










Personal 
appearance 










Home life 










Keeping 
standards of 
personal 
conduct 










service to 
others 











MY PHYSICAL ASSETS OF LIMITATIONS 
I should consider the following physical assets or limitations when eelectinp a vocationt 
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ITEM , B 
108 



Subject J 
Objective ! 

Format of 
Activities : 
Activity I , 



Surveying Marketable Skills 

to list jobs, hobbies, interests and analyse 
them into skills. 



Surveying marketable skills 

Source: Life Skills Coaching Manual pp 458— 65 

Adapted by L.M. Larson 
Vmi Approximatei y 2 - 50 minute sessions* 

See Append i}< A 



Conclusions: Which of the marketable skills had you considered 
marketable before this analysis? 

Related 
Materials: 



Origin: 



Life Ski I is Coaching Manual 
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Uni t I 

It j atn 

108 



Appendix A 



ActivHv I , Surveying Marke+ab I e Ski I Is 

Meljhodi I. Read aloud The Case of Karen 

(pp 461 - 2) on attached sheets. 

2. Use these questions for discussions 

a) What did the counsel lor see in Karen's story? 

b) What skills does Karen have? 

c) What jobs or training might Karen's skills qualify 
- ■ . V- her for? , 

d) What ski I Is are cpfwnpn to several jobs? 

e.g. - working with other people, organizing facts . 

3. Distribute to each student a copy of the form 
Analysing Jobs Into Skills and suggest that the M^^^ 
column of each section be completed* ' 

e.g - jobs> hobbles, community Interasts, home Intofasts, 

Machines 

4. Break up Into groups of 2 - 3 (preferably with people you know) 
and try to complete the right hand columns of the form# 
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UnH I 
108 



Me-thod 
cont'd. 

5. As a class, list skills which apply to various 
students. 

6. Suggest that the small groups complete the last 
section of the form. My Mar ket able Skills. 



ERIC 



UNIT I 

Apponflix A 

ITEM B. 

t 

1110 Case of Karen 

Karen, aged 32, is married and has four children aged 14, 10, 
8 and 6, Her husband, Ken, has a steady job, but his income is barely 
enough for an active family. Now that the children are all in school, 
Karen would like to go back to work to help him out. 

She has often thought about going back to work- -but wonders where 
she could get a job. She quit school when she was in Grade 8. She 
worked as a grocery clerk for awhile, then as a dispatcher at a taxi» 
cab company, but that was years ago. Since then she has been a house- 
wife. Karen wonders wliat ever happened to her dream of becoming a nurse; 
that's what she had wanted to be from the time she was a very young girl* 

Karen decides she really wants to go back to work. She thinks 
Manpower might have some ideas of what she could do, or at least tell her 
where to look for a job. She makes an appointment and goes to the Canada 
Manpower Office. The counsellor asks her a lot of questions t "What work 
ex{i>tience do you have? Do you have any hobbies? Any special interests? 
What have you don6 since leaving school?** Karen tells about her family. 
She tiilU about her interest in children. She explains that she often 
helps out at the Community Club when babysitting is needed or v^en 
teenagers want help \dth a project. Karen tells about her efforts at 
handicrafts, sucii as sewing, knitting, crocheting, and making stuffed 
toys. 

Jo 
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As she tells about these things, Karen feels more and more depressed. 
How on earth could her interest in children or handicrafts be pf concern 
to the Counsellor? Any mother could do those things. Hpw wpuld tfh^t 
help get her a job? Karen is surprised when the Counsellor sounds inter- . 
ested. She is even more amazed when the Counsellor asks her to come back 
another day to take some tests to find out more about her abiliU^SI Wid 
skills. The Counsellor even tells her that she could probably ^pply for 
several different kinds of jobs or could take training. . 

Karen starts home, feeling more cheerful, surprised that the CoiwseUpr 
sees so many possibilities, when she thought she had so little to offer. 

At home, she sits down and makes a list of the skills and advantages 
which the Counsellor might have had in mind. She starts, out with "I can 
cook, plan menus and budget household money. I can drive a car and use a 
sewing machine^ I can be depended upon to do things I promised to do, 
like babysitting at the Community Clubi I suppose I could say I c^ handle 
emergencies- like keeping track of taxi-cabs or phoning the doctor when a ' 
child falls ill.*' Karen decides maybe the list might be useful as a start 
for a . job application or job interview. .Since the counsellor showed inter- 
est, maybe she should take a better look at the skills herself . 
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i'S , j:r^'^^i;;v'^^A^^'-^ ■ the ^Jdljs , . hoBl^iesi :.^;i:bntnttmity' -WiidSDther; interest^ ' ■ in the^' ieft 



■^i'S^^^ -Mst 'tte^slc^ ■ ihVQlved' in Vthe. nght colu^^ 



^ I.. 













■ ' r ' ..V „•'• ' •• • • '. ■ " • ^ ' . 














: , ' ■ . '-' V' 




'f,''-' '■- ■ - • ■ ■ ■■. ■ ■ . ' , 






SKILLS I Bl^^ 
















• 



















**** -4 



erJc 
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THINGS I LIKE TO DO 
AROUND TTIE HOUSiE 


.■..-■■» ^ ■ ■ . . ■' ■■ ' . ' ■ - 

■ - . ■ ■ ■ ' . ^ • ■ ' ■" " 

^ SKILLS I PERFORM WELL 








',.[■■'■■ • . ■ ' 




, ■'' ■ . ['/ ■ . - - ■ 1 1 i-.LIlU UJI 

. /' ■ '■ ' ■ ' ■ - . 








■ , " . ,, / ^ , ; . , ■ ./r;,/. ■ ; 
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MAQIimiS. I CAN OPERATC SKILLS I PERFORM VOBLL 







































Look at the skills you listed. Copy the ones you think might 
help you get or keep a job. , 

MY MARKETABLE SKILLS ' . : . .-. ''. . 

■ w i^.^ iM.Pi .li. w iw 'ii ii * m il I I I m ■ i M iiiWifc 111 > I ■ iMiiiwiiiiia li m ■■iiwpil i i ■ w i 1 1 1 1« ili m ii I " ^>y 



ii>liilliW M f<*»»**«.^'» 
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109 

MlMi' • Assessnieht of Self Appraisal Forms 

Objective t To provide an opportunity for each individual to assese the 
nelf-appraisal forms coripXeted in the previous lesson. 

Format of . ■ • „•■ 

Activities t 

NOTEj^ Activit:!ec arc surpested in order of usage. ' 

Activity 1. Evaluation of Fonr s 

Source: Parnoll. Dale et al • 

Teacher's Guide to SUTQE , 

p. 19 1 Implementation #1 
' Adapted by L. M. Larson 

Tiuej ^Approximately $0 minutes 
See Appendix A 

Activit y ?j Consultation 

Source? Parnell, Dale et al 

Teacher's Guide to SUTQE 
' p. 19» Implementation #li 

Adapted by L. M. Larson 

Time: Approximately ^ minutes, perhaps more as activity would be 

conducted outside of class time. 
See Appendix B 

Activity 3> Composing a Profile 

Sonrcei farnell, Dale et al 

Teacher '3 Oulde to SUTQE 
■ p« ?0 Implementation //8 under Objective 3 
Adapted by L« M. Larson 
Tim?} Approximately ^0 minutes 



UNIT I 

ITEM B 

109^^^^^^^. 
continued. 



Activity It, 



Strengths and Weaknesses 
Source: Parnell, Dale et al 

Teacher's Guide to SUTOE 

p. 21, Objective h, Inplejnentation 

Adapted by L, M. Larson 
Time; Approx:i.itBtely 50 minutes 

See Appendix D 



Conclusions 



Self Under standi np and the Effect on 
Interaction with others 
Source s Parnell, Dale et al 

Teacher's Guide to SUTQE 

p. 2?, Objective Iii?)leinentatiQn 

Adapted by U M. Larson • - 
Tines Approximately ^ minutes 

See Appendix E 

As appropriate' " 
Perhaps some general discussion as to any similarities and/or 
differences between self appraisal and the three coneultatives* 
This mipht be done in small groups (ii - 6)» 



Related 
l^aterialst 



Orif?lnt 



Parnell', Dale et al 
Teacher'.? Guide to SUTOE 

— lii.i—ii iiii I III iii K I ■■■■■■ill m il 

Adapted >;/ L. M. Larson 
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UNIT 1 
I TEM B 

Activity X, 



Subjects 



^valuation of Forms 



Method? 



1. Provide time for individuals to review the %, 
Survey o f Interest form and the ■ Self ^Evaluation form. 



2. Class discussion to evaluate the forms as to whether 
or not all necessary aspects are included for an 
adequate self-appraisal. Compose a list of aspects 
which have been omitted. 



0 

ERIC 
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Activity g« 



•SI" 



Appendix B 



Subject: 



Consultation 



Method t 



1. Suggest that each individual consult with three other 
people Mho know him well in order to discover how others 
view his aptitudes, interests, personality traits, values, 
physical assot^ and limitations and achievements/ 



e.p. parents, close personal friend of his/her own age, 
minister, family friend, employer, etQ, 



2.. Develop a check list rating sheet • similar to form fi, 
using the same basic categories to help the student in 
gathering information on how others view him. . phe 

copy per person consulted. 



3. Return completed rating sheets to file folder with 
appraisal forms* 




UNI J I 

•ITEM B 
109 

i^ct.lvlty 3. 
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Snb.iect; 



Gonponi np a . profi le 



Method { 



This .'ioiivity could be done individually or in small groups (? - 3)* 



1, V.sin-j all of the information collected in the f to this 

point, 

e.f. Survey of Interests — 
Self F'/aluation 

Three Consultation Check Lists - 



P3^ce the completed profile in the file folder. 
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,iTEM B 
122 

Individua l Prof i le, 

NAME ' - ■ • ; . ' 
SEX - 

1. My achievemeirts or accompli shmen +3 are: 

2. My In+eros+s are: 
-3. My apl'I'tudes aret 



4. My persona ii+y indica+es •that I couldj 



6. My physical asse-ts or i imi-la'tions wh i at tow/not ai tow me 1'ot 



5* My values ind I ca+e +ha+ jj 




!; ERJC ft 7 ..u.J! ; ... . / 
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109 

Activity 4 

Subject : strengths and Weaknesses 

. . ■ ^ .• ■ . . : ■■ ■ " .;>■"■■ 

... . . .. . • .•__. .[; 

Method } This activity could be done as an Individual one or 

through class discussion. \ ' 

1. Complete In narrative form the attached page of 
questions. 

2. Ask. that the answers be attached to the question sheet 
and included in the file folders. 



UNIT I 
tTEM B. 
J09 

Act! vitv 4. 

Questioriis to Consider 



1. What courses am I taking now or cduld I take to develop 
my present ap-ti+udes and Interests? 

2. A. What hobbles or Interests do I have that could lead to 

a career? , 
B. Are there some that I would like to pursue If I eou I ^7 



3. What extra-curricular programs and. organizations are I 
■ , ■ ■ ' • ■'/ 
available In the school- or community through which I coMld 

develop myself? 

4, A. What experience have I had In the past through volunteer 

work/ summer Jobs, odd Jobs/ full-time Jobs, hortie 
responslbtlltles, to develop my occupational |?i6tent la Is? 

B. What such experience could I take advantage of In tH« 

■ ' ■ ■ <i ' 

future? 



Other ! 



b J 



MliMIIKWIMitlimiiliii «4t 



4 
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Activity g« 

Sv.bject ; Self Undorstan-i3.nr and the Effeot on Interaction vith others* " 

Method: This activity co«M be Alone individually or in small groups (li - 6) 

'iiscur.rdons. 



2, AvM that t.he answers he recorded on paper and attached to the aueBtlor. 
sheet. ; 

3 . Include this .information in the file folders vhen Qornpleted. 



Distribute a copy of the attached sheet of nuestiohj? to each indlvidii^i*;. 



BEST m mimt 
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UNIT I 

tTEM B 

Activity 5 , 



QUESTIONS ■ 

1. Rcvio'.v: V/bat. basic knowledg e is needed by any person for 
ouocess in a .iob and in oir society? How can this be acquired? 

2. Review r Ii/hat skills are needed by any person for suooess In a ' job 
in our society in pfneral? How can these be acouired? 

3. \'lhht attitudes are needed for .lobs and for living in society? 
Hov; are they acouired? (Discussion optional), 

h. What habits are needed for success in a job and $t)ece88 in our 
society in general? (Discussion optional).' ; 

$r VJhy does an individual get alongj-better with himself if h© 
understands his ovtn strengths and weaknesses? 

6. V/hy does a person ^et along better with others if he 

understands himself? . 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBU 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
WORLD OF WORK THROUGH 
1 CAREER CLUSTERS 
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UNIT I 
ITEM C 



Subject : Awareness of Career CI usl'ers^ .' 

Objective} To deve I pp an awareness of the purpose for and the 

ways in which career clu • ' i 

NOTE i Use of Career Clusters In Occu|bat tonal Preference 

One of the problems fac^i^^^^ 
occupation is that there ar'l nxjre I nd I vudua I occupations 
J than an individual cap reasonably expj ore; a total of 
over 35,000 are l isted' j> the U.^ 

titlesv One method of ^r task Is through exploring 

clusters of careers 60 occupations whtch^^^h^ put together 

becauseof similarities. These similar^ 
*;. a number Of different criteria; (I) classifying occupations 
> ' based on common knowledge and- ski t l eleitients, <2) classi fyrng 
occupations on the basis of similarity Of activity or behaviour 
elements, and (3) classifying occupations in terms of basic 
human attributes. 

Two cluster systems have been selected because thjsy provida 
a reasonable base for occupations which are attainable in tile t iMe- 
frame people in an "Adult Basic Education pi*bgram may^^^^r 
; 1 expect to be In training before engaging In an occupation. ^ 

The f irst cluster system Is the one used by the St^te pf., 
, IHinois and contains five Occupational clusters Applied ''^ 

Biological and Agricuiturah Business, Marketing and Management; - 
Health; Industrial Oriented; and Personal and PUb lie Service. 
Details of occupations and training aifitiyltJes within each cluster 
are contained )n the book Vocat iona I and Techn 1 ca 1 fiducat ioii * 
Descriptionst Definitions and 0«E« Coding . The second Cluster 
system utilises a tree cluster method and contains six OGGUpationai 
clustt)is — clerical related} health servuej machinery; 
mechanical and repair; sales; and personal service. 

Both systems are based or) Classifying occupations on common 
* knowledge, ski lis and activities. The choice of the Cluster system 
to be used is up to the Individual who Is responsible for conducting 
the. program — choose the one you feel most comfortable with/ 




UN I T I 
ITEM c 

no 



Forma't of 
Activities ; 



-SO-: 



1' i ., i:-:-,''-- 



■:. .1;'.: 



It is suggested that many Adult Basic Educati^jp . students 
will start the program with an occupational pref^orenc^*. The 
use of career clusters should broaden their out l<sp,k; as to 
what Is available and that their needs can be met throuflh.ii 
variety of occupations . 



ActiyHy I . peveloplnp Awareness of Career Clusters 
w ■ Sou Salnty and U.M. Larson 

Time J Approximately 2 -SO minute sessions 

:.:::'./,J\. : ' .See :Appendlx A^ - - /'-r:: ' ''y-' 



Cone I us ions: As appropriate. 



Related 
Materials: 



Origin: 



i* G.E. Sathty 



lERlC 



mu 

. •!' ' • .•! 

WO 



A c;^ i y rty , ^ . r« : .DeyeJppJ p c\ Awa^reness., p,f , Oareef C I iis-ters ' ' 

Met , ho , d : . May be done lnc)i\^{dual'ly pr In small groups (3-4). 

' ■ ■! :.. • -v'i, , , • - - ' ' ■ 

Is't, session 1. '^'ucicies't *thaf. the .s'tudents bring' In newspaper want ad clippings 
' of .? 3 dozen, jndlvl dual Jobs., 

' ' ' ■ ■ ' '^V ^ • ■ ■ "^K".. ,"\ ' . • ■ • . ■ . 

• - ."' , • " ,'(' ii ' ■ - 

•.,a) glue, 9lapl^ ^rj lape +0 Inde^ ,qards or 
.-. cut In*f'Oo^pur\pleces. ••''„' 

" b'r clus+er 20 each In +0 same manner of +liofr own choosing. 

■ ■ : ■ .\, ■ " V , - 

v2." Ask each person <or group) +o explain the reasons behind the 

\ ' , ' ' . . " .mefhod of clus+ering used above. ^ : 

/ 3. In+roduce the Idea tha+ In Indus+i^y -there are three broad methods 

4' dse 

} ) y c lassi f yl.ng j according to common knowledge and ski I Is 
,11) ' classifying jobs on the basli of similar' activities 0 
'' ' • / ,;behav I ours ; , , ' 

y 1) . claeslfying jpbs Iri terms Of baislc aptitudes, Interests, 
, ., ' and, physical capacities , ' 
3 ' , ' (this method holds the most promlise for this program) 

'." ' ■;" ■ ■■ f j: ■ 

4, )Comparo the above three groups used In Industry with thossi develope 

i ■ by the students* * ^ ' 

Metho d ■ ■ " : . 

2nd session I . Show prbjectua I s on dl sp lay sheets on the f I ve or six ciustors 

(of either cluster system). Information about each follows. 
(See Appendix B and C)* 
2* Stre&s that the clusters are based on similarities In the work 
performed, In the ski I Is and knowledge required of the worker, In 
the tools, machines, Instruments, equipment used, and In the rold 
(life style) of the worker. , 

3. Have the group form smaller groups of members who are Interested 
In the same career cluster* 

4. Ask the groups to discuss froin their own 

a) What are the roles required of workers In the cluster? 
HOW are these roles similar and how do they differ? 
e.g. wages, fres time, hours, travelling Involved, 

social life, community Involvement 

b) Which of the occupattfins in the cluster are available In their 
home location, or In the location they wish to live In? 



HO 
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CLERICAL mCLATEB nCimTJtfS 



IIP 



Teller*^ 

rihipping Receiving Operator 
Rec^Dtionist 



Cashier 



Telephone Operator 



Clerk 



Post Office 
Hotel 

Information 




Secretary ■ 
i)ate l*ro«l'iis.i iV EnuipwJiit uptjj'ator 

-w Uookkeeping 

.^.•-'^Stenpffraipher 

Of f i 0 e moh j ne Operator 



Typist 



IHle Clerk 
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HKAI.Tfl yi'iiVICE OCCtirATlOUS ' 



'V 



/ 



laboratory Technicj an 



Nurse A^dp 



.... .AJ 



/ 



Orderly 



\ 



7 



•I 

/ 




Dental Tech«ln '■••ti. 



.ERIC 



Appendix 'M', 



•hiTT I 

■im\ c 



no 



MECHANICAL AND REPAIR 



Auto Mpchanic • 
Auto Kir • f'{f!p^i.ir 1 . 

Y \ .*e»^^"®^'''®ss Machine Repair 



Welder •^••^^ 



Au t o • Ihd'j R « j r tna r i 



•'Mi •!•• i^pecialiiit 



Service Sla o r- i''-:.cA\n i . if; ' 



Service Sta ti o r. Atte- -diu i. y' 




Auto .iockey 



Car Vlasher 




Air -co^oiitionixig iti«!!ri.5»lr 
elevielon Repdir 



. Hadio Repair 



■s.^ Small Appliance Repf> -;r 



BEST coH mmi 
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imim OP TYPICAL "jobs in each of the OCCUPATIONAl AREAS 



UNIT 1 
ITBM C 

no 



Ap pl3"d iiioicr ical and ' 

Veterinarian Aide 
Kennel Attendant 

.Farm Mechnnics - Machine Operator 
Agricultural Mechanics 

- Serviceman 
Partsman 

Equipment Mechanic 

Agricultural Products 

- Product Grador 
Product Salesman 

Floriculture - Floral Designer 
Landscaping - Grounds Keeper' 

Business . Marketing arid 



ting 

Management Occupations 

Pile Clerk 
Clerk-Typist 

Transcribing? Machine Operator 
General Office Clerk 
Display Worker • 
Sales Correspondent 
Key Punch Operator 
Stenographer 
Sailesperson 
Window Decorator 
Demonstrator 

Health Occupations 

Dental Aide - 
riiboratory Aide 
Health Aide 

FursG Adde • 
Trfriatric Aide 
rental Acsistant 
K'^dical I^aboratory Aide 
{vufsf Af?flistant 
0(5cup?itional Therapy Aide 

gource t Board of Vocational Education and Pr;hahilitati6iu 
' ^ An Articulated Guide fo r Coo perat ive Oar e^^ 

( '^ringfi'ei'driiHridi'sr D^viiiOn of 'Vocational' and Teeh nioal Education) p* J . 



Industrial CYiented Oco upat ions' 

■ III » n ii»iii.». i.iiiii mi,,im i i iii n iii| n ii>i«»)(|>iiiwit«i»m»»^ 

Auto Mechanic 

Diesel Mechanic 

Radio-Television Repalrmari 

Graphic Arts - Conqjositor . 

Job Printer 
Offset Pre8$ Operator 
Photographer 
Plate Pini0fier 

Watch Repairman 

Electronic Occupations ; 
Metal Work xng Occupations 
Electrical Occupatipns 



Occupatio ns , . '. ' 

Cook 

Baker 

Chef 

Fbod Service Worker 
Desk Clerk 
Bellman 

Recreational Aide 
Child Care Aide 
Day Care Assistapt 
Garment Factory Worker 
Altera tionist 
Library Assistant 
Teacher Aide 
Counselor's Aide . 
Butcher 
Waiter 

Cosmetologist 
liauvidry Operator 



BEST copy AVAIUBLE 
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UNIT i 
ITEM C 
III 



/ / 



Subject J 



Objective; 



Pprnia't of- 
Acti vi+les: 



Oeci sion-flakinc ) 

To fol low -the s+eps of "the decision-making process In n«klng 
a decision as +0 wha+ occupa+lon to choose. 



Activity , I , 



Activity 2. 

Conclusions; 

Related 
Materials; 



the Dec I s i on-Mak i ng Process 
Source : Dan 1 sh , S.J. et a I 



The Self-Help Vocational Dec Is lon-Makl no B6o>klet 

(Southern I I I Inol s Un I vers! ty: Student GoMn^el i fng 
and Testing Center) 



Adapted by 6. E. Sainty 
Time; Approximately 2 hours 
See Appendix A 

N.B. " Specif ical ly relate the decision making process to the 
choice of moylng> planning In the community to work. 

Occupation " o." - , ■ 

As appropriate 



Or I gin : 



\i Adapted from Danish, S»J. et al 

(Southern (It Inois University Student; Studdnt Qounsdltlng 

. and Testing Center) 
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THE DECISION>MAKING 
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UNIT I ^> : ■pm^i^'A 

xmnk - 

' vi . ';; ■ THE DECISION^MAKINQ PROCESS 

: One of tho pirpoafts., of this course is to help prepare you for ths o^eupatlonal 
,. ahcl edncational iec^ will h^ve to n»H«.: T90 inany »tudenti»?'iwl^^^^^ • 

choicf^a based upon the immediate necessity of making a decision Without .giving very 
:rauq||» attention or thought to a;i^ factors that are involved in a deoieton. 

^^f; Aipood deei94)^h is defined as! one "in which the person hae oonsldiered the 
possible alternative actions, the probable outcomes of each, the prplHiWWty of 
. vsuccess of . each and 1^ for the deeleton.'^ ^ 

Satisfa(^tory ;edu^ decisions cannot bp pre90ribe4 <tor you by. 

sopone eli^e, you must work towards yow future through a. reaXtetici look ni yottrself 
and by becoming 4T*are of edudiitional and occupational opportunities. 

To help y6iir> is advisable for you tp foUow a Stflp by • 

step procedurf that has been tr by many people and has been hel,pful them* . , 
Thi# prd««ssv wh|jV can assist you in making a vooatipnalt an 

educational, or any type of feision. One thing to rempmber is that |gj«re In 
oharge of any decisions to be made . You may seek help and advioe from pttier people 
and other sources, but the final decision must be made by you. 

There are several steps involved in the decision-making prooe^st 

1*' Defining the problem 

?. Gathering information 

3. Weighing the evidence 

li. Choice of a plan of action 

$» Taking action on your plans 

6« Clarification and review of plana 

1« Defining the problem 

A decision point is reached when you become aware of a speo'^ • problem 
and see the need to make a decision. Before you can solve a prob^emi ^ioweveri 
you have to know what the problem is. You must be able to interpret the entire 
picture so that th^ problem is clearly under stoood* The problem you are faoed wit)i 
is to establish a career goal and to make an occupation preferenoe thAt xlU help 
you wove toward your career goal. 



'Adapted from Danish, et al « The Self "Help Vocational Oeolfion«Meklng Booklet* 

Southfirn Illinois University, Student dounselling and Testing pentf#r« 



2» Gathe ring informtio n 

Now tho problem is defined. What is the next step? This" in the inUiall 
ao^4vity,o^^decision-lnaMng in whioh you think ah^^ all of the possibilities 
related .tq the problem and the decision. You must look for all ^he alternatives 
open to 'you 'jef ore you make a decision.. This is done by. collecting relevant 
information. Some areas important to educational and vocational deoision-tnaking 
which shouid be investigated are r • 

. ., (1);. !?hysical attributes and health . .' 

(2), 'Leisure .experiences " 
- " - . (3)»:; Work <»(periences • ■ - 

•.(U); ^Opinions of .parents, r«". stives, friends, etc. : : .y'.:r 

(^) Values and standards v ' ' 

• •(6) 3tudy-'the amount of time and efficiency of your studying 

■ ■<7):::Needs. : 

X6i)'! Aoadewio ability and achievement " 
■•. ^yu(9).. * Personality traits ■ ' ■ „ ' .:' 

(IQ) "Interests ' • , ■ • ' ' . '■• 

(11) Occupational and educational facts (information about oecupationB 

requirements of different 'kinds of jobs, educational lie vel necessary, etp.) 



3* Weighing the evidenc e 

You should consider all of the alternatives open and how they are 
related to you. This step is the one in which each bit of inforniation gathered ' 
is considered separately and then as a whole. You should be able to evaluate 
where you stand concerning the above individual areas and. to the total pioture* 

h* . Choice of a Plan of Action 

•• . >, In this step you dhoose between the alternat'lvefi open to you, reinemberine' 
that the infornv^tion, you gathered will vary in importance to you* In this step you 
fihouid be able to answer the following ouestions: 

a. V/hat is the best vocational choice you can wake? 
, b.. What are other good choicee? 
6t Wha.t is the best educational course to follow? 



$, Ti Hing Aotlon on Your Plans ' ■ 

In this step you take action on the plans yow^ ,M 
How ftan yon Implcmont these pkns? (education^ training, inwediate ejiiployweni, : ■ 

fitcO'' ':- - ' ■ ■ . " ' ■ : 

6. C:Urif icatioM and Review of Plana 

In this5ratep yolj make^p 
i Yoii /should continually ct>sck to tn^ke sure yoUix» decision is the best one possible 
"i^t the tiriQ. You may have to review your de&isiori due id' new information and nSK ' 

e'xpor.iencRS. ThpjQfore, at tiines,,, yo^ TOyvvSee^tli^.,.^^e^l'',ip alterwjraur plana. '4l90,> 'X 
reviett|nft;,i .'.will^'ftlMOu ree that- tifrd:decljBlb'n*^mking"''proce8S'lead8 SOUfil-ljlftna'' 
' and' Vdti ...Will-: have, logical reaonns \jhy you decided .'ii^oh the ,'educa'tibhal iaiid:: vobationa 



'ftfix MIV' Ife'Vf ,,lop,icaa reason? ^h^r^you decj;ded .'ii;^oh .the ,'educa'td^bhal iii|:;.vo6a1it,<i|IWi-..» 

^ ' Ar-^^ii^^Jif d>?aivnj,pn;.mklnp'.r.st6p':rt-le^r? , Ji'stingirthenj^^niAj^'Je^^ 'ii-., , 



, (Ti^jr; to; w.rito t^^ steps'^ Wi thout ref^ri^infj ba^t?k,to eMig? p^ 



'1. 



;■ :. tf e^fe'rythinp! , 10 not cl^ar '^q' bacJt' arid revi^i^ the' 'process and ' clear up the 
uncertaintied'i,,;-' . , ,, , ' ' ' ; . ;'' . ' 

Rewtmber that there at^e nt^ny factor s i,^^^^ in waking a decision* Sowe fire 
of more siimificWiCf^ than others y b^^ bife considered as they yelais to ydu* 

As an indivldtial ydti may place dii*feren<vf4mo^^^^^^^^ the Various fftCtoril 

depend Ijig upon how they relate t^ M6i*ey^)!'» Ali should fos ^ 
clear pjc*.'i^e can be 8een«,t.,As you Ihvestifate tbe various factors, tnakd stifs that 
you do not reach a decision until you consider all factors and how they relate to yon. 



^ ... . CO. 

BEST con KVMIABU 



Tho H»afjon for including this lesaon was to acquaint you with a pj^oedurft JCo/' 
respXyinp problff ins Which you way have. In the next two uni^s you will aearn mch 
more about yourself and about occupations, Aa you study these units keep in mind 
that what you, are learning (remember step 2) is part of the information which you ■ 
will use In unit four when you decide on a tentative career preference. ' 

/.•Z -^' APPLICATION- . , 

Now le t 's see how well you understand the j^rocess of decision-makingji Below 
ypu will read about a person named ,Ioe who has ai; problem. ' Once you have read the cage 
stud^, complete the exffrcise on the next page. Qlass discussion wiU follow. 

Joe, whw is 2!?, has always. been abli to work weU liit^^^^ 
; , , ; his hands. Joe le 't school at 18 during grade 11 and since 
then he has had mny different Jobs, most o'f them requiring 
very little skill. Joe usually found that he could do hiis work 
faster than his fellow workers* Two years ago Joe. got married 
and Hi months later became the father of a boy, who ia now his 
: pride ar.'^ joy* 

Three months a after bein? unemployed for two months, 
Joe got a job making cardboard boxes with eight other men « He 
is well paid and enjoy? the work, 'joe finds that he can easily 
make twice as many boxes in a day as anyone else, but all the 
men get paid the same* One of the other men has suggested to 
Joe that h6 slow down and not make as many boxes. What should 
Joe do? 



$* Tik inp Action on Your Pla na 

In this step you take action on the plans yc>u 
How dan yon ImDlemftnt these plans? (education, training, immediate fut^loywent, 

.6« Clarification and Review. of P lans 

In this step you make periodic examinations of your choice and plans. 
You should continually check to make sure your decision is the best one possible . 
at the timo. You may have to review your decision due to new informatlon.and nOH . 
Gxperiehces. Therefore, at times, you jnay f ee the need to alter yo^^ Also, 
reviowlnrr will help you see that the decision-making process leads to sound plains 
and you will have lofrical reanons why you decided upon the educational and vocational 
ob,iectiv<="5 thA*, you /lid. 

Av^ i)Se i'^aih .ion-'Tnakinp st%p'.! clear? Listing them may help you to rewemberj 
(Try to write the steps without referring back to earlla* pages) . 



If e*'<?'rythinp is not clear, fo back and review the process and clear up the 
uncertainties. 

SUMMARY 

Remember that there -^re many factors involved in making a decision* Some are 
of more fli<mificance than others, but all should be considered as they relate to you. 
Ac an individual yon may place different amounts of emphasis on the various factors 
depending upon how they relate to you. However, all should be looked at before a 
clear p3c*M"» can be seen. As you investigate the various factors ♦ make sure that 
you do not reach a decision until you consider all factors and how they relate to you 



Tho rt»f<!3nn for including this lesson was to acquaint you with a proceduriv' fo. 
resolvinff;:pr.^blems which you may have, In the next two units you will learn wh 
more abo^jt yourself and about occupations. Ao you study these units keep in ntind 
that what you are learning (remember step 2) is part of the information which you 
will use in unit four when you decide on a tentative career preference. 

^ . APPXiIGATION ■ 

lei ' s sse how well you understand "the pr^^^ Solow 
you will read about a person named Joe who has a problem. Once you have read the 
study, complete the ex«r'.: Ise on the next page. Class discussion will follow, 

Joe, wh J is 2b' 1 has always been able to work well with 
his hands, Joe le 't school at IB during grade 11 .and since 
' then he has had many different jobs , most of them requiring, 
very little skill. Joe usually found that he could dcT his work 
faster than his fellow workers. Two years ago Joe got married 
and lii months later became the father of a boy, who io now his 
pride ar.'' ,joy. 

Three months apo, after beini^^ unemployed for two months, 
Joe got a job making cardboard boxes with eight other men. He 
is well paid and eh.1o.yr. the work. * Joe finds that he can easily 
make twice as many boxes in a day as anyone else, but all the 
men get paid the same. One qi* the other men has suggested to 
Joe that he slow down and not make as many boxes. What should 
Joe do? 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



tTEM Q 
III 



i St,or)G in decision-inaking.process 


Youi* Ideas 


j .1. What is the jjroblein? 


. ' ; ■ ' • ■ 


1. ■ 

J What, information do you have? 
1 

I,:,:, . ::: 




3. How do you evaluate this 
information? 




M M,,, II. .,1.1 >i ...,n........ ,„— ,. 

h» Vhat are t \e possible 
alterriativeg for Joe? 




^4 What are the consequences of 
these alternatives for Joe? 




6* What action do you think Joe 
should take? 


i 



» 
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Subject,: 
Ob.lectivet 



Case Studies 

To provide an opportunity to relate Information about case 
histories to occupational posstbl I Itlest 



Format of 
Activities } 

Activity I . Case Studies 



Sources Counsel lor 's Resource Book for Smal l Groups |n 
Guidanc e 

Unit 312, p 8, #4b, 5a, b, c. & d 
Adapted by L.M. Larson 
TIftiej Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix A 



Conclusions ; As appropriate 

Related 
Materials; 



Origin ; 1 , Counsel I oris. Resource Book for SmalJ Groups 

' In Guidance. 



112 
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Apper^dlx ^ 



Aclivi'^v I . Case Studies 

Me-thod; Break into small groups (2 - -4) +o discuss +he following' . 

V '•■ case- sf.udles.. , " 

1. Brian has always been I n+eres+ed In frtechan leal thjngst Hl^ 
friends and family always ask him +0 fix things that brSdk 
down because he usually does a good job, Brian hosjcllff leu It y 

V, preparing speeches and writ ing papers for Eng II sh^nd other 

subjects. He does not want to attend a university or a 
community col lege. 

Can you think of any jobs related to Brian's Interest In 
mechanical things which he might Investigate?' Where can he 
obtain training for these jobs? How long Will the training 
take? What salary could Brian expect to get when he begins working? 

2. Barry was bored with Adult Basic Education and left before 

comp I et i ng Adu 1 1 V 1 1 1 . He subsequent I y has had a ser les of jobs 
which have Included stock boy In a super market, farm-hand and . 
mall clerk. Now Barry Is married, has a family and Is stM I trylngj 
to find the "right job". Barry has wished many times that h0 had 
trained to become a draftsman or an accountant. 

Where can Barry Obtain training for these Jobs? Will he have to 
quit his present Job? How much will the training codt hltn In each 
Job? What are the employment possibilities? What salary could he 

make In these b^cur^atlons?] ^ ■ ' 



Appendix A 



Joyc$ Is very +alQn"ted In art. She Is an excel lent poster 
designer, skillful dressmaker and accompli shed cook. She .. 
would I j ke to become a fashion designer* Joyce completed 
Grade eight before she left school and cannot taka further 
training. 

I'll vyhat occupation might she find satisfaction for her 
aptitudes and Interests? What .Information could you ^ive 
Joyce regarding these occupations? | 

Kevin is having difficulty In his Adult Basic E^lUcat I oiri' subjects 
and has decided to quit. He I Ikes athletics and outd^ir 
activities and last summer before returning to school was a 
camp counsel lor. Kevin gets along wel l with all people, 
including his teachers. He Is president of the Student Association 
and a rnember of the school newspaper staff* He enjoyed seiting 
advertisements for the newspaper. Kevin Is not interested in 
attending a university or a community college. 
Are there any types of further education he could take? in what 
fields of work do you think he might be successful? • 
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Ctlcosing a career clus'ter 

■ . ii ■ - ■ ■ • ' ' ; , ■ 

To select a career cluster to explore. 



Subject: 

Objective ! 

Format of 
ActWi-tles t 

ActivHy l « Choosinp a career cluster 
, Source: G.E. Salnty 
. Time J Approximately 50 minutes 
See Appendix A 



Conclusions ! " Arrangements to place the student In an occupational 

exploration si "tuat I on should occur as soon as possible 
af+er this activity. 

Related 
Materials; 



Ort flln i 



I* 6* E. Sainty 
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Chobsinq a Career Cluster . 

Have students review Iridlvl dually \T\iwm^\or\^^]c\ii^ 
themselves. 

Have students look at this knowledfd lo the light of thi career 
cluster studied and decide if thtly wish to further (jxp I ore 

. - ■ . . j ^' . 

that/cluster In a real situation. " , 

Arff^nge with Individual student-s for their placement In e 

work situation within the cluster If possible, the specif to 

occupation preferred. This should be done by the person 

responsible for coordinating the occup^it I ofta I exploration eetlvlty 

In the specific locale. 
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UNIT II 
I TEM A 



Subjecij Occupat i ona I Exp I orat i on 

r, , . ^ ' Identi fyinci Exploration Stations 

The identification of appropriate occupational exploration , 
stations in business, industry, or government sliou Id be don© ahead of the 
time students have declared an occupational prefer^j^cd. This should be ah 
ongoing process with new stations being continoktsly Identlfldd. While, 
theoretjcally It is desirable that this be dpn© by a special co-ord I nation, , 
in many locations this will not be praGtlcal and the selection of the places 
wl II have to be done. by the teacher who is responsible for the students. The 
types of places selected will depend on the specific location and the co- 
operation rdcelved from pr^ospectlve employers. In approaching employers, the 
following must be stressed: (a) The purpose of the exploration is for 
students to gain an understanding of, the type of behaviour required to function 
In the occupation. The focus should be on the attitudes needed and there shoiiild 

be a minimal effort to orient students to the sl<ills needed In the occupation ♦( 

. ; .■ ' ■. ■ ■., , ■. ■ ; ■■ ■, ■ : ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■■ :■ ■ -i " " ■ 

It should be stressed that the students are not coming to work but rather to 1 

■ ■■ ■ ' \ ■ 

observe. .1 

. . . , . , ,^ 

.' ■ . ■ . ■ ■ \' . ■ 

<b) The exploration will worl< best If each student Is assigned to observe a "buxtily'' 

who Is a regular worker. The exploration wl 1 1 last for a week. Any attempt 
by the employer to make the exploration a series of special tours should be 
'discouraged. However, a quick tour fo the plant will eh I p the student to see how / 
his/her buddy's job fits into the total operation. \ 
. (c) Students will attend for five working days and during regular workihg hours. ^ 
(d) The students should not be paid by the employer for the exploration. 
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. (e) If a prospective employer shows lnteres+ In par+lcl pa+Ing, give him 
- copies if -^he fo I lowing three forms: 

I) student Questionnaire of Employer /Supervisor Expectations 

I I) Student Questionnaire of Employee Opinions "J 
i 1 1 ) Employer or Supervisor's Evaluation of Student . 

\f an employer indicates an Interest In participating In tht . 
program, record details of the firm -- name of the contact person, phone 
number, occupational areas that can be explored/ and any other relevant details — 
on a card and put Into a card file. Before sending a student out for* his 
occupational exploration, be sure the employer Is still Interested in participating. 

A list of possible sources of exploration stations follows. It 
includes (a) Employers In the province who have participated In On*Job«^Tr9ining 
with Canada Manpower 
(b) Li st of manufacturers In the Inter lake fteglon 

If you need assistance In locating possible exploration stations 
In your area, contact the Adult Basic Education supervisor at your college who 
will assist you. Your local Canada Manpower manager or local branch o^ the 
Chamber of Commerce may also be able to assist you In finding suitable statljbns* 
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INTERH.AKS ftEGiON 





The following' tiJblo lists tho monu» 
facturing nnd processing industries in 
the Intorlako rogiofl. the Qctolx.T 1971 
figures are those of the dopartmont of 



industry and cpfTimerco, The July fig* 
uros wore tabulatod by the InterUiko 
Developnnont Corporation. The fact 
that tha study was carried out in July 



Location 



Arborg 



Ames 
Ashorn • 
Chatficid 
Clandeboye 
Eriksdale 
Fisher Branch 
Frazorwood 
Gimli 



Inwood 

Lockport 

Lundar 

PegiMs Indian 
Reserve No. I B 
Riverton 



St. Uuronf 
Selkirk 



Manufacturing Firm 



Products 



may be a cause of employment differ^ 
oncQs in some industries, It is . signif- 
icant to nota tho changes thaf have 
occurred. ; 



IndMstrial Bmployoes 
Classification Oct. July 
Code 1071 1972 



North Star Co-op Association 
Office 

Chopiio Plant 
Croamory 

Lockur . ' ' 
Sciontific Feed Limited 
Arnold's Hatchery & Feed Mill ' 
Arborg Bakery 
Vidir Supply 
Sigu'-dson's Ice Augers 
Ashern Creamery 
Chatfiold Creamery 
Heath, J. R. Co. Ltd. 
Eriksdate Creamery & Locker Co. Ltd. 
Fishor Branch Creamery 
Fra^ei'wbod Creamery Ltd. 
Calvert of Cai-iada Ltd. * 
Gimli Bakery 
"Gimli Construction . , •. 
Saunders Aircraft Corporation Ltd. 
Alwest Marine 
Danforth Estates Ltd. 
Duha Plastics * 
Gimli Furniture 
Johnson Boat Works 
Inwood Creamery 
Red River Brick & tile 
Maple Leaf Creamery 
Lundar Bakery 

Peguis Indian Reservn Garment Plant 
Riverton Co*operative Creamery 

Association Ltd. 
Thorarinson, Kris 
Riverton Boat Works 
St. Laurent Co*operative 
Rice Sportswear 

Freshwater Fish Marketing Corp. 
Ideal Woodcraft Ltd. 
* I ntorlako Woodcraft Ltd, ... 
Purvis Boat VVorks/ 
Universal Woodwork 
Manitoba RoHing Mills 
Abox Industries Ltd. 
Eloctro'Knit Fal)rics Cartada Ltd. 
Selkirk Rodi*Mlx Co. Ltd. 
Selkirk ^ilica Co. Ltd. 
Sdlklrk Machine Works . 

Mahdak Metal Processors Ltd. 

Park Furniture (Crown operated) , . 

Lakeland Dairies 

Selkirk Publishers 

South View Bakery 

Selkirk Lumber Co. (Block DivJ 
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Cheese', butter, bacon, cured meats 



LWostock feeds 
Chicks, poultry, eggs, feed 
Bakery products 
Prc'fab houses 

.1c6 augers, jiggers for fish nets 
Butter 

Butter ^ ' • 

Fish meal, fish oils, pet food • 

Dairy products 

Butter ' ; 

Butter . , 

Distillery 

Bakery products 

Transit Concrete . 

Aircraft 

Housecruisors 

Wines 

Plastic products \ • 

Furniture 

Shipbuilders 

Butter 

Brick ^ 

Butter 

Bakery products 
Blue Jeans 
Butter 

Dressed lumber, sawdust 
Steel fishing boats, barges 
Wood products 
Outerwear 
Fish processing 
Furniture, store fixtures 
Furnitur^*^ Store fixtures 
Metal boats 

Wood furniture, windows 
Ingots and rolled steel 
Steel castings 
Fabrics 

Transit Concrete 

Refined silica sand 

Steel vaults, commercial boats, 
ste(?l fab. 

Metal Shredding 

Park furniture 

Dairy products 

Printing 
^Bal<ery products 
iPoj^Joto blocks 



FC 


12 














11 






4 






3 


FC 


. 5 


8 


FC 


2 


2 


FC 


4 


8 


RCM 


10 


15 


CR 


0 

< 




FC 


2 


3 


PC 


1 


7 


FC 


4 


7 


FC 


2 


3 


FC 


2 


2 


FC 


2 


6 


FC 


. 110 


125 


FC - 


- : 3 


10 


RCM 


5 


5 


ME . 


80 


304 


CR 


26 


13 


FC 


5 


4 


OR 


6 


6 


CR 


4 


'5 


OR 


12 


. 12 


FC 


2 


4 


RCM 


25 


32 


FC ' 


2 


4 


FC 


2 


6 


TA 


20 


N.A. 


FC 


2 


0 


RCM 


2 


0 


ME 


12 


6 


Rn.vi 


\c 


MA 


TA 


25 


2d 


PC 


140 


9 


GR 


6 


- mm 


CR 




3 


OR 


20 


16 


CR 


4 


'4 


RCM 


550 


650 


RCM 


177 


139 


TA 


125 


175 


RCM 


16 


10 


RCM 


31 


35 


ME 


1 


20 


RCM 


10 


40 


CR 


25 


25 


FC 


IS ■ 


15 


CR 


7 


13 


FC 


8 


13 


RCM 


4*- 


20 




Stoncv/nll 



Toulon 



DoorwoocI Pri'ss 
SlO?V;\voll B..k»- V 

(G i^itlcfi souih'N!%r(»f town) 
•Jntcdoka Puhlishiini Lid - 
Wfs. K's ' 
Covi^l'-:^r Ci'^J^pr^rr, 
Flc>:on InclviMnus Lfcl, 
Shopr f^i>.» Hosiciy ' 
Tculon Bo!<cn'cs Lirl, 
Touloii Croiincry 
Ellison Food Will & Hntchcry" 

Boov-r Lumber Comniiny 
Dominion Hnt & C;i\) Ltd. 



Liquid oir 

Foundry snndj;, industruii minordls 
Pr in rim) 

B-ikcM'y productf: 

Rock(?t propollont . 



Printprs . 
Pi^M 
, . C.Mnpor trnilors 
Plastic products 
Li!fli"cr.' 5ooml^ss nylons 
Grond and nlliod^prbdticts ' 
Bmtrjr 

. Chicken (ind turkuy poults, 
O^ 'st ond feeds 
PrO'Fnb Homos 
Hilts and Csips 

Codo to InciuMfMl CMt'Wfic.Hion: if -■ 

Mr^ ^00^^ Products .ind cMem,c.ii5 (mr'Judinq \ mills v^^rt cic.inino* 

c^::^^^oh^^:^^-:±:^^^^^ .... c..,„.cn„ 



n wr,i 


u 


in' 


ri 


w 






A 


7 

I? 






PC 


; pU 


ISA 

60 


CR 


11 


is 


FC 


; 3.;.. 


12 


Ca 
wn 


■ ■■■■ i ". 


3 ^ 






12 


TA 


RO 




FC 


4 


3 


FC 


3 


S 


FC 


1 


3 




2 




TA 


10 ; 





Msr copy w/uuBU 



a mm 




IVlanuf acturing and Processing Industries 



Location 



Afborg 

Arncs 

Chatfield 

Ciandeboye 

Eriksdalo 

Pislier Branch 

Pra^ervvodd 

Gimit 

Gunton 

Hnausa 

Jnwood 

Lockport 

Lundar 

Poquis Indian 

Reserve Mo. IB 

Riverton 

St. Laureht 

Selkirk 

Stonewall 

Teuton 

Winnipeg Beach 



Food Products 
& Cliomlcnis 



39 

7 
7 
3 
2 
6 

139 
5 

4 

10 



37 
74. 
11 
4 



Totals 



348 



Employees- July 1972 

1 — ■ 



Mnchinory, 
equt|)mtint 

nnd 
Electronics 



304 



Consumer Goods 
& Rocrnniionrtl 
f^foducti 



G 
20 



36 



68 
•1G 



330 



122 



Resource and 
Construction 
Miitofinls 



15 



Textile! and 
Appiifel . 



28 
2 
32 



0 

NA 
90G 
12 



N.A. 

29 
17G 

41 



900 



245 



Souroe. Intsrlake Develop„,„t Corporation 
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Employee Total 



Oct. 1971 



25 
2 
1 

4 
2 
2 
2 

239 



2 

25 
4 

20 
16 
37 
1154 
85 
80 



1700 



•July 1972 



54 
2 
7 
7 
3 
2 
6 

507 
5 
2 
4 

32. 
10 

N.A. 
6 

29+ 
120G 
■102 
D3 
4 
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ITEM : /■ 

2. Tel I inp Students What I s Expected of Them Purl n<3 the , Actual Wopt< 
" Situation Exploration . 

It Is essential that students know what they are expected to ^' 
do during tlrielr 3 - 5 day exploration. Before they go out they must be given 
the same information which has been given to the employer, as outlined In 
Section !• (a) Purpose - understanding of the type of behaviour expected 
(fa) Work on a 'buddy* system 

(c) Will be for 3-5 working days and for regular working hours 
<d) Wi 11 not be paid by the employer 

Students wl 1 1 be given copies of; I . Information to ,b6 
Obtained by the Student and 2. Student Evaluation off the Actual Work Situation 
arid thid forms^ explained to the student. 

Students will also be given a copylof the form Exploration Station 
Fact Sheet filled In with the information which aji^pH^s to their specific station 

visit. 
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EXPLORATION STATION FACT SHEET 

Student's Name . ' . ' ■ ^ ' ' ' ■ ' 

• Name of Compan y : _ ' . ' ' , , . . ' ' ' ■ ' 

Address of Company \ . , • . , ■ _ ' _ ' ' ' ' ''^ • 

Name of Supervisor to Report To ■ ' • ; ■ : ■ • '. . ' : . 

Dates to Report .■ ' . ' ' ' ^ ' 

Working Hours ^ ; ' ^ ^ ' ' . . ■ ■ ' " ' " • ...... 

(you will work the ' ' 

regular working hours) 

lunch Arrangements ' . ., ' _ , ■•. . ■ '- ' . . 

Transportation Arrangements . : - ' 

(to get there) •— ■ - ■ 



Oress to be worn 



Who to notify If absent 
or late - 

Phone No. 



Special instructions 



. ' ' • , ; -95-. '■ • 

"NIT ii . . 

■ ■ ITEM A ■ . ' 

3. Informing -the Employer 

The supervisor must be Informed two or three days ahead 
that John doe wi 1 1 be reporting. Preferably this should be done In person. 
If this Is not possible, then a phone call may be appropriate. At this • 
time obtain al I the information necessary to f i l l in the student Exploration 
Station Fact Sheet . 

4. Contact During the Week \ 
Personal contact with the employer should be made. during the 

week the student is participating In the exploration, If at al I possible. 
This til I provide an opportunity for a review of the objectives of thi 
exploration' and also highlight any problems that might have been encountered. 
As more and more students go through the program, the need for tlils personal 
contact may be reduced. During the visit the supervisor should be given the 
Employer or Supervisor Evaluation of Student form, if the visit Is not made 
this form should be maljed or delivered to the employer. Ari-angements should 
also be made at this time for the form to be picked up at the end of the 
exploration period. 

5* individual Counselling 

Upon completion of the 3-5 day exploration period, the student 
wilt be In a position where he/she needs Vto get It all together". Some students 
will be In a position where they will be sure that the occupation they explored Is 
the one that they would t ike to enter and are at the stage where they have made 
a tentative occupational choice. Others. will have decided that they are not 

10/ , ' • 
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Interested In the occupallon explored, wh I le others will be undecided* 
All three groups of students should be Individually counselled by 1 he person 
who was In charge of their exploration experience. The purpose of the 
counselling session is to assist the Individual to come to a dec Is I on about 
his next step. 

if he has already decided that he wishes to enter a specific 
occupation, he Is ready to proceed either to exploration of the training 
Institution or to Unit 111, which consists of an individual in-depth study of 
the occupation concerned and group study of job search techniques. Students 
may have made this typ© c>f a decision but have received a veiry poor report from 
employer concerned with the exploration. This report must be discussed with 
the inidividual and a decision reached as t6 whether- the sturlent is in touch 
with reality. Students who appear to be out of touch with real ity should be 
referred for professional counselling, If this Is available. If professional 
counselling is not available, discuss the case with your supervisor as soon 
as possible and arrive at a joint decision on what to do next. 

If he has decided that he is not interested in entering the 
occupation explored, the i^easons for this should be discussed with him* U^e 
the reports the student has made out and th e Ewp I over ' s Eva I uat 1 on of the 
Student to assist the student In gaining a realistic picture of himself* 
Perhaps his opposition to the occupation is really art opposition to work itself 
or a picture of himself as a person who Is not going to be able to succeed* 
Deal with the person who Is undecided In a similar manner. Remember the major 
options open to the student are: 

1) to study in depth the occupation explored 

2) to study in depth an occupation from the same cluster to the one explored 

3) to explore an occupation from another cluster 

4) to participate In an exploration 



UNIT II 

Some counsel l ing hints, the fol lowing are a few suggestions +ha+ 
may help you In counsel I Ing s+udeh+s« 

(a) Do not pose nor pre+end thai you have "the answers". 

(b) Try +0 be warm, honest, sincere and genuine. 

(c) Al I counsel I Ing situations are based on the Idea of rapport — *' 
a good working relatlonshlpi 

(d) Focus on the present problem (the occupational choice process) arid 
try to help the person solve It, 

<e) Focus on what the client has learned from the process. 
<f,) . Use terms understandable to the client* 

(g) Discuss beginning jobs. 

(h) In looking at other occupations, stress similarities and differences. 
<i) Remember the student should be planning his own occupational 

development. 

(J) Focus should be on the process of choosing and ngji^on ths^ life long citolce 

Stress that both the student and occupations wi 1 1 continue changing and 

choosing. Process Is dynamic and not static. 
<k) stress that students' self appraisals in two years will be different* 
<l) Student's picture ot himseir should be in touch with reality, 
(m) i>ut the emphasis in the interview of the indtvidual 's self ^aceeptanee^ 

his reaction to the situation, and his ability to make use of his 

potential i ties* 

(n) OonH talk too much* Key skill of a counsellor Is being able to t«l$TEN. 
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UNIT II 
»TEM A 



6. Tra I n I np _ I nst llui Ion s 

Organizing explora-tl on experiences wi+hin lha training 
I nst I tut Ion should be considerably simpler than organizing them with , 
employers, Basically 1he same steps should be followed as for the 
employer, and the purpose and operation wl 1 1 be siml lar. 

7he stops arej 

(a) Identifying training sources 
({) Explain purpose 
(II) Explain buddy system 
(ill) Length of time - 2 days 

(Iv) Show forms -Instructor's Evaluation of Student 

- Student Questionnaire about Training 
Institution 

(b) Tell students what Is expected of them and give 
details of report times, etc. 

(c) Inform instructor when student wl 1 1 report. 

(d) Obtain Instructor's Evaluation of Student* 

Decisions about whether or not students will explore the 
training institution Will be made during the counsel I ing sodtions with Indtvtdual 
students. A further counselling session wl 1 1 be required upon completion of 
this phase, it Is not anticipated, however, that there will baa stgntf leant 
number of changes In occupational choice at this stage. The two days will 
primarily tend to serve as an orientation to the occupational training coursa* 
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Teliinq Students Whp't is Expected of Them During "Hie 
Training Institu-tlon Expior^jitlcn 

1+ is essentia I that students itnow what they are expected 
to do during their two' day exploration. Before they go out they must be 
given the same information which has been {jiyen to the training Institution 
Instructor as outlined In Section 6. 

a) Purpose - understanding of the type of behaylour expected. 

b) Work on a "buddy" system. 

(c) Will be there for two days and for the regular number of hours 

of training. , / " ■ 

d) WIN not be paid by the training institution. 

Students will be given copies of i I. Student Ques tionnaire about the 
Training institution and 2. Job Traits p i sp laved by Suddv In the 
Training Institution and the forms explained to the student. Students will 
also be given a copy of the form Training institution Fact Sheet filled In 
With the specific Information which applies to their occupation. 



°-IOO- 
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TRAINING INSTITUTION FACT SHEET 



S'^udent Name 



Training Ins+l+u-Hon 
Address 



Dept. 
Course 



Name of person 
to reppr't +0 . 



Da+es +0 repor-t 



Hours 

(You will remain for the 
regular class hours) 



Lunch arrangemen'ts 



Transporia+lon arrangemenfs 
(•to gef there) 



Dress to be worn 



Who to notify If absent or late 
Phone No. 



Special Instructions 
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ITEM A 



Occupaflonal Exploration 



Job Expecta'tlons - What the Employer Expects 



The foTlowiny arc oniployor ,e x[ 3ectu li c.is of employees, cmployt^es 
who nieot these expecutions are nG'i^^ally consldored to |)e "good" 
and that a satisfactory omployrprsnt situation is the result for 
both employees and employers . D'i.scuss each of these. 



I' • Ski.ljfy The knqwled.ge and the a.bi.l.lties to perform assigned 
tasks^^are known as sl<1 lis. All jobs require different 
skills at different levels. Knowing and being able are thf 
basis for any employment, They are necessary to get and 
keep any job. 

2« jjfliy^ndabi^li tv. An ompl oyer who provides a person with a 
Job is payino; for some type of productivity. One of the 
more important things that he expects of an employee is 
depeiidabi]v;>y, or the willingnass of that person to produce 
. what he has agreed to. Dependability can be displayed by 
being at work regularly*, being on timei sticking to an 
assigned task; abiding by company policy; making an 
honest account of company monies and materials and meeting 
work deadlines and schedules. • 

3* |,ndustrio,usnes.s. Industriousness is knowing your own job» 
and getting at it without being prodded or constantly watched* 
An industrious person is a self-starter who can work with a 
minimum of supervision and can uj>e initiative in starting 
and finishing a task, 

4' l.n.tliusi asm . Enthusiasm is a genuine Interest in the job that 
causes a person to enjoy the job and to make his association 
pleasurable to those around him. 

Peclsion-^Maklng. The ability to make a decision and carry 
It through is the mark of a n^alure Individual. It Involves 
getting the facts, cons idGriny the consequences, and applying 
judgement before one acts. Employers may give directions* 
but no matter how detailed directions or procedures are, 
employees have to make decisions. Employers expect good 
judgement in decision situations.. 
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BEST COPY AVMIABIE 



• 6, Working HabUs. The quality of work that a person produces 
TTof ten related to his working habits. Good employees 
maintain habits such as neatness and accuracy, 

7. Friendl inoss. The employes who is friendly by nature and 
v/ho can got alonc) with others makes his work and the work of 
those around him easier. Most enioloyees are going, to spend 
about a third of their day at work. They appreciate this . 
time being spent near a friendly person, rather than a grouch. 

8. Toaiiiwork. Closely -rll led with the qua! ity of friendliness 
•TTt'he^libility to work with other people toward the 

accomplishment of an assigned task. One person who is • 
uncooperative can destroy the effect of a large team of 
people. Team.work involves: 

Not shirking one's portion of an assignment 

(b) Respecting the work and the contributions of other • 
members of the team. 

(c) Not seeking personal advancement or recognition from 
the work of the entire team. 

9. Att en t i on to Sa f a U Ta ct or s. . \:r ■ a man is working with 
a group of people, his actions o.i.J observations might not 
only keep him from being .injured, but other members of the 
staff as well. Carelessness to safety factors can dlsruplt - 
entire opra.tions, cause injuries, and cost employers 
unnecessary expense. An employee should remember a Iv/ays. 

to leave his working area in a safe condition, 
c. ;' 

10/ Appearance . The first mark of good appearance on a job 
is to be dressed appropriately for the job you are to do. 
Some jobs require a business suit, while Others require 
heavy close-fitting clothing. Good grooming is aUO 
Important. Appearance involves dressing and grooming In 
such a manner that you do not seem out of place while you 
are on the job. • 



.. , ..... .. 

NOTCt Thest points cart (»• used as a basis for doclding iiMhor or not 

the actual work situation would be satlsfaetory to thi tefa^mi^ 



Sourcot TRANDS, Creating a Career, July, 1974. 

Topic VIII, unit I, exorcise 2, pp 325-6 
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UNIT II 



Job , Expecta'tlons Vjha , 't ho Employee, Expec-t^^^ 

The following are 10 -things +113+ employees expect -to find and 
experience In any job, Nolall jobs have alT fhese characteristics, 
but "these -things can be -though-t of as average pond I "t Ions and ones which 
probably resul-t In a sa-t Isfactory job from "the employee's point of view. 
Discuss each of the ten. These poln-ts may serve as a basis for deciding 
whelher or no"t a par+lcular work sltua+lon would be satisfactory to the 
student or not. 

I « The Nature of the Job . Employees find -that -the ideal job Is 
■ one "that matches their personal qualifications with those 
required by the job. The match should Include physical 
abilltiesi interests, emotional needs, aptitudes, abilities and 
trajnlng. 

2, Working Conditions * One of the first conditions that an employee 
can expect on the job is to be provided with a safe, clean place 
to work. Although some types of work will be associated with 
certain hazards, it Is the responsibi I ity of the employer to see 
that unsafe conditions are reduced to a minimum and that each of 
his iemp I oyees. Is provided with the proper tools and equipment 
to perform quickly and efficiently the tasks he is hired to do.. 

^* Hours of Work . Employees prefer jobs that have regular work Ins 
hours. Jobs that have regular hours (even though shift work 
may be Involved) that allow for a we 1 1 -ba lanced I If e Including 
time for family activities and recreational activities are 
usually chosen even when the opportunity to earn more goes 
with longer hours* 

4« Pay and Other Benefits * It Is quite normal for jobs to be 
evaluated in terms of pay and other benefits. The pay should 
reflect the employee's ski lis, abi I Itles and training. Sometimes 
benefits provided by the company are worth more to the employee 
than the actual salary. In examining a prospective job, a 
person should become as familiar with the beneftte associated 
with the job as with the basic pav schedule. Benefits Include 
such things as vacations, pension schemed, sick leave, profit 
sharing and others. 



11 
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5« Advancements at Work . One aspect that often affects a ; . 
person's outlook toward a job is the opportunity that ; 
the job affords him for promotion, Workers are usually 
better satsified if they are fully aware of the basis 

„ on which promotions are made. Often, employees expect • 
employers to seek peooTe for management positions from 
the existing staff before looking outside the company. 

6* Future Prospscts. Closely associated with pay and other 
. "i mined ill te benefits is the consideration of what future 
prosnects the job offers its employees. Employees ask, ' 
"Will it provide steady employment"? "Is it reasonably 
certain that the job will be able to provide for the 
future , for the growth of my family, and for my 
retirement"? 

T Working Associations. Most jobs provide employees with 
benefits that have *not hi rig to .do with the salary . These' 
include off-the-job recreational and social activities for .. 
the staff. Our work life occupies a major oart of our 

. time and the people we associate with at work form a 
social group vihich is very important to job satisfaction. 
Besides the' informal associations, there are often 

V company social clubs, recreation clubs and In some cases 
professional or trade associations. 

8. Participation. An employee likes to be able to make . 
suggestions to solve oroblems which arise in his work. In 
this way, he can contribute to the success of his group, his 
job and the firm he works for. 

9' Superyision. Conscientious and fair supervision where an 
employee feels that the supervisor maintains his best Interests 
at heart are essential for employee satisfaction. He must be 
able to feel that he can go and discuss his job and any 
difficulties he is having on the job with somebody In 
authority. 

10. The Company . A worker gains prestige as the company he works 
for gains and holds prestige in the community. In order to 
have the maximum benefit, an employee needs to pick a company 
of which he can be justifiably proud. . 



"^^^^t Creating a career, July, 1974. 

Topic VIII, unit I, Exercise I, pp 323-4 

Adap+ed by L.M. Urson 

XX J. 



Source: 




UMIT II 
Dates 



EMPLOYER OR SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION OF 8TUDE|^T 
• I'lafne of Student 



tlame of tausineoj 
Address of bwsinss;: 

Phone Ko. 



tlame of contact pet-upn 
rcsitl^^n 



/horiG I!o. 



Please check one of the colur.ns for sach of the following questions. 





Yj,i 


NO 




1. 


iifas dependablo 










2. 


Directions 'jor^ i:ollo.ved io the letter 










3. 


Accepted being told hovt to do a ;;3rtain thing 


3. 


111 1 1,1 111 Tlill 
• 






4. 


The task was performed exactly , 


4. 








5. 


Personal appearance v/as neat aj.d appropriate 










6. 


The person was on time ; 


6. 








?• 


Responsibility for assigned jobs v;as shown 


7. 








d« 


Directions were follov;ed willingly 


8. 








9. 


Constant supervision was unnecessary 


9. 








LO.' 


Was he/she pleasant to work with? 


10* 










Showed friendliness to the other members of the 
staff 


11* 






• 





TBS 


WO 






Sho/nd friendliness to the employer. 


12. 


■ . 




» 

.t . . . . 




Uero jobs completed when started? 


13. 










Willing to learn new skiUs? 










15 • 


Worked without becoming bored or discontented 


15. 






• • 


16. 


Could stand up to pressure 


16, 








17. 


iSasily upset - . 


17. 








1?J. 


Nervous r 


IS* 








19.. 


Reispected fellow workers and tJieir' jobs . ■. 


19. 








20. 


Cooperated with fellow workers 


20. 








♦ 

21. » Usually understood directions given 


'21, 








22« 


If directions v/ers not imderstoodi ma v/illing 
to ask for more details 


22* 








23. 


Respected supervisor and the job he has to do 


23. 






• 


24 4 


Could accept criticism 


24 « 










Coul:' accept praise 


25. 




• 






Gtve rotics before leavin/^ 


26. 




- 




27. 


Missed for reasons other than illneSs . 












Anger «»ffected the workini^ ability 


26. 






1 
1 




lr<}ffective on the job due to alcohol and/or . 
Axnix^A '.L 


29. 






i 



ff 
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m 


' NO 




30, 


Failed to do Job .voll and rcsultad in 
ropriraand and/or disi^issal 


30. 










Accident caused duo to carelooariGss 


31. 









Summary of perforr.; 



Becommendations 



Source'} TRANDS, Creating a Career , July, 1974. 
Topic VI If, Unit 2> pp 328-9 

Adapted by L*M. Larson 
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STUDENT FORMS FOR THE ACTUAL WORK 
SITUATION EXPLORATiON. 



1. Information to be ob'fained bv the student . 

2. student evaluation of the actual work altuatlon. 



ERJC li^j 



UNIT U 
ITEM A 
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INFORMATJON TO BE OBTAINED BY STUDENT 

Nojej This form Is to be completed by +he student as a result of 
interviewing the employer and recording the answers. 

Part^ / Student Questionnaire of Employer /Supervisor's Expectations 

Name of Student ; ■ ' ^ ' ' 

Name of Business . 

Address ' • ' ' • , 

Name of employer ■ . , . ' ■ ■ , . -■ , - , , - , ■ 
Phone No. " . ■ • ■ ' ■ . 

I. What skills do you expect the employees in this occupation to have? 
2* How important is dependabi I Ity In your employees? . 



3* What qualities would you expect in a dependable employee? 



4* Do you expect your employees to work without a lot of supervision? 

, ^: Yes _ _ No 

If YeSf in what ways? 



5. How much jnjtla+ive do you expect from your employees? 



6. Is enthusiasm a deslreable qual Hy In your employees? 

Yes No 
How Is It Important? (for a yes answer) 



7. Do you expect your employees to make decisions? 

Yes No 

If Yes;; how and In what ways? 



8. What work habits do you expect your employees to prectic©? 



9. How Important Is friendliness amongst employees? 



What effect does It have on the work? 



iO. What teamwork would be involved in this occupation? 



V- ■ • ^ -III- 

IL Whal safety precau-tlons do you expect your emp I oyeas to follow? 



12, How do you expect your employees to dress on the Job? 

■ , ,1 , , gi, I, I Lii nnii 1 T-"r^— "t""^ 



I 



JL o 



IRJC. 
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UNIT II 

■ITEfvi A 

Part B S'tuden'^ puestionnaire about Employee Opinions 

Note:, this, form Is to be completed by the student as a result of 
Interviewing the contact person In the actual worl^ situation 
and recording the answers. 

Name of business ^ ' 

Address ~ . . .... ' , 

Phone No. \^ 

Occupation ■ . , ■ .' ' ' ■ ' ■ . 

Cdntact person - - - phono No. 

I. What does the job consist of general I yT" 



2. is the work Chief I y manual , mental or a combination? 



3. Do Job tasks vary or Is the work repetitive? 
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4* Wha't types of equipment are used — 6*9* tools/ machlnesi msteriols? 



i>« What are the working hours — regular, overtime holidays, etc.? 



6. Does the work Involve chiefly sitting or standing? 

7. Is the pay satisfactory? 

Yes No 

If No, why not? - , , -'■''r 

8. What are the average earnings of people who are experienced In thla 
occupat I on ? _. ' . . , , - . 



9* Is the work seasonal or on a year round basis? 



10. Are there frequent lay-offs due to work Interruptions or strikes? 
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, Whg-t benefl-fs aro Included? (e.g. pension, slck'be'nefl+s, etc.) 



2. What off-the-job recrea+lonal and social actlvl+les are provided 
for "the employoes? • ' - ' 



♦13,. Wha-t clubs (social, recrea+Ional , trades) are part of this Job? 



14, How much are You'nvolved In solving problems related to work? 



■WW 



15. How. much and what kind of supervision Is there In ..thls jobi? 



•'OW' 'J fit* r-t j 



i^-^fM -if 4i*il.« 



16, What advancements are possible? 



How quickly? 



-HP'* 



What are the future prospects of this Jobt 



Source? TRANDS, Creating a Career » July > 1974# 
Topic VIH, Units I, 2, pp 323-9 
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i.in i T , 1 , 1 

I TEM A. • . 

S-iuden-t Evalua'tion of Actual Work Situa'tion 

r-^ri A This form Is -to be comple-fed by this s'tuden't while he/she 
Is out for occupa'tlonal explora+lon experience In an 
actual work sl'tua+lon* 

S+uden't Name " , 

Daies Involved In an exposure sHua'tlon: . ; , . . 

Name of Industry or Business - " 

Address . . ■■ - - 

Phone No. : . . 

Name of Buddy - . . 

Posi'tlon ' . . . . , .. . - - • Phone No. . 

Evalua'tlon of exposure situation (s) (chock one) 

I. Valuable In deciding occupational choice 
• 2. Require more exposure In a particular area (specify) 



3* Require exposure in other area (s) of the same occupation (specify) 



4. Would to explore other occupation, (s) (specify) 



-t|nt,j]vfi t-ho v.'prk nenaral outline of thG work performecl* no. 
of peoplG connected with this job directly. 



I 'I ■ > 'I' " 



Working conditions - inside, outside; temperature changes, noise 
and vibration, hazards, ventilation, hours, lighting 



Advancement possibilities -^.l^"® promotion, wages, rate of 
promotion. 



guture prospects J " trends, rate of change 



Pay and other benefits vacation, pension, tick benefits 
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Work organizations ; 



(a) employers function, purpose* size 

(b) employees --function, entry requirements, social time 



(d) special skills 

(e) special tools required 

(f) legislation affecting occupation 



Certificate s, diplomas. and other credentials required ! 

(a) general education 
I. necessary 

n. desirable 

(b) special training 
I. necessary 

lU desirable 

in. training centers* - schools, on the job, other 

(c) experience 

U necessary 

* 

n, desirable ; 



fMt 1 ai,lar , (]Uci l if i ca ti ons J 




other: 
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aV niGthods of entsrino 

b) use of special employment agencies 

(c) length of time before skill is attained 
-union or apprenticeshii) rules 

(d) participation in solving problems related to the job 

(e) supervision, amount, kind, someone to talk to 

(f) working for a company of which an employee can be oroiiH 



Part B 



I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

II. 



Each student is to complete this part of the form based on 
his/her observations of the contact person In the actual 
work situation. 



Was*h Is/her personal appearance neat? I. 

Was he/she conscious of appropriate dress? 2* 

Were his/her work habits neat and orderly 3. 

* ■ ■ 

Was he/she usual ly on time? 4* 
Did he/she feel responsible for jobs assigned 

to himself? 5. 
Did he/she try to perform Jobs assigned to 

to the best of his/her ability? ^* 

Did he/she follow directions wi i I Ingly? 7. 
Could he/she work without constant supervision? 8^ 

Was he/she pleasant to wo. k with? 9. 
Was he/she friendly to other members of the 

staff and the employer? 10. 

Did he/she complete Jobs which were started? II. 



i 


























• 
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12. Was he/she willing +q learn new skills? 12. 

13. Could he/she con-tlnue -to work without becoming 
bored or djscon1en*ted? 13. 

14. Could he/she stand pressure? 14. 

15. Was he/shs easily Mpset or nervous? 15. 

16. Did he/she respect fellow workers and 

+helr jobs? 16. 

17. Could he/she cooperate with fellow workers? 17. 

18. Old he/she usual ly understand Instructions 

given to him/her?" J 3. 

19. If he/she didn't understand Instructions, 

. : was he/she willing to ask for more details? 19. 

20. Old he/she respect the supervisor and the 

job he/she had to do? 20. 

21. Could he/she accept criticism? 21. 

22. Could he/she accept praise? -* 22. 

23. Old he/she ever quit wMI'/vji giving the 
supervisor notice? - 23. 

24. Did he/she ever miss work for reasons other 
+han Illness, which put the employer In an 

f . . . , - ■ , ... ..... . . .. . - ■ . 

uncomfortable position? 24. 

25. Old anger make a marked change In his/her 
working ability? 25. 

26. Was he/site ineffective on the job due to 
drinking? ^ 26. 



1 J >^ 
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27. Was he/she Ineffective on Ihe job due "to drugs? 27, 

28. Was he/she scolded or dismissed for not doing 

a job well? 28, 

29. Did he/she have an acclden*t on the job due 

•fo carelessness? 29. 



Ves 


No 

i 















Source: TRANDS, Creating a Career , July, 1974. 
Topic VI H, Unit 2, pp 328-9 
Adapted by L.M. Larson 
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INDIVIDUAL COUNSELLING 



1. Training Ins+Hutlon Exploration. 

2. In Depth Study and Job Search TeohnlQues. 

3. Looks at ano'^her career cluster. 



ERIC 
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Instructor's Evaluation of Student 



Dates 



Institution 
Dept. 

Course 



Name of Student 



Phone No. 



Instructor 



Contact person 



Phone No. 



Please check one of the columns for each of the following questlonss 



!• Was dependable 



1. 



2« Directions v;cre followed to the letter 



2. 



3« Accepted being told hov; to do a certain thing 3. 



4« The task was performed exactly 



% Pci^sonal appearance was neat and appropriate 5, 



6» The person was on time 



6. 



?• Responsibility for assigned jobs was shovm 



St Directions were followed willingly 



8. 



9« Constant supervision v/as unnecessary 



10« V/ad he/she pleasant to work v/ith? 



10* 



r^n9r> H* Showfid fristtdliness to the. other ni^mbers of the 11* 



miss 



^ 
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YES 


NO 


Tim. 




Showed friendliness to the employer 












V/ero jobs completed when started? 


13. 








14. 


V/illing to learn new skills? 


14. 








15. 


Worked without becoming bored or discontented 










16. 


Could stand up to pressure 


•16. 








17. 


Easily upset 


17. 








18. 


^fervous 


18. 








19. 


Respected fellow workers and their jobs 


19. 








20. 


Cooperated with fellow workers 


20. 








21. 


Usually understood directions given 


21. 


• 


- ■ 






If directions v/ere not understood t was willing 
to ask for more details 


22. 








23. 


Respected supervisor and the job he has to do 


23. 








24. 


Could accept criticism 


24* 








25. 


Could accept praise 


25. 








26., 


Gave notice before leavins ./ 






• 




27. 


ttissed for reasons other than illness 


27. 








28. 


Anger affected the working ability 


28.- 








29. 


Ineffective on the job due to alcohol $xid/cv ■ 


29. 
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NO 


OOMB , 
TBISS 


30. 


Failed to do job well and resulted in 
reprimand and/or dismissal 


30, 








31. 


» ■ • • 

Accident caused due to carelessness 


31. 









Summary of performance 



Kecommendations 



Source: TRANDS, Creating a Career > July, 1974. 
Top'C VIII, Unit 2, pp 328-9 
Adap-ted by L.M. Larson 
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Student Forms for 
TraJ n i nq t nst I tuil on Exp I ora'H on 

1. Student Questionnaire about Training 
Institution. . - 

2. Student Evaluation of Training Institution Visit, 



4* 




IHJUl 
riem C 

Note : This, repor't will be comple-ted by the s+udent during the 
• exposure to the "training Institution, 

Student Ques-t lonnaire about the Training Institution Visit 

Part A The student wi 1 1 Interview the Instructor and rt-jord the answers 
on this torm. 

Training Institution . ' . ' 

Dept. . , ■ ' ' . . 

Course name ■ ■ . 

Instructor . ■ ' - ■ ' . ■■ 

Phone No. ' 

Length of course . . ■ ' ]^ 

I. What skills do you expect your students to have before entering 
the course? 



2« What skills do you expect from your students wheb thdy have finished 
the course? 



3* How important Is dependability In your students? 



. . -128- 

4. Do you expect your students to worK without a lot of supervision? 

Yes ' , No 

If yes, In what ways? 



5. How much Initiative do you expect , from your students? 



6. Is enthusiasm a desireable qual Ity in your , students? 

Yes No 

If yes,, how Is It Important? 



7. What work habits do you expect your ^^tudents to develop? 



8* How Important Is friendliness amongst students? 

i nil, I I .11 ini ii 'i i; I ■ I I II. !■ n»i-¥l - ■Iiiiiiiii.y I iMi. inLili 



• 



9. What effect does It have on the learning situation? 



ERIC 
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10, What safely precautions dp you expect your students to follow? 



II, How do you expect your students to dress? 



12. How much time Is spent on related academic subjects? 



13. How much time Is spent In the lab or shop situation? 



14k How are the marks allotted? 



15. Is there time provided for individual help where needed? 



I6« If you wore going to recommend a student to a prospective employer; 
what characteristics would you stress? 



Emc 14.1 



ITEM Q 



PgLLB This pari Is to be completed by the student as he/she 
Interviews hjs/her buddy In the training Institution. 



Con -fact person 
Phone No, 



What are the conditions of the training situation like as 
you are concerned? 



What are the hours of training In this course? 



3. How much and what kind of supervision is there In this cours0? 



Is individual help available If you need it? 



S. How rjch time Is spent on related subjects? 



6. How much time is spent In labs or* a shop situation? 



14i 
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7. If accomodation I5 necessary for training, Is any available -through school 

• ■ 

contacts? • 
Yes No 



8. Where Is the Information available from? 



8. What does the instructor expect from you as a student? 



9. How much and what kind of supervision do you have? 



10. What skll Is aro you expected to have before entering the coui*so? 



II. What skills will you have at the end of this course? 



12. What credentials will you have at the end of this course? 



13. How are you expected to learn? 
Group instruction 



Individualized Instruction 
Other (Please specify) ^ 
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14. What are the Job prospects after this course? 



15. Can this training be obtained In other locations? 

Yes , . , No 

If yes, where? . ■ . ' 



o .1//,. 
ERIC 
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b) special training 

necessary 
doslreable 
training centre 
" location 

- cost 

- time ln\/olved 

- special equipment 



c) experience 

I) necessary 
i i) desireable 



I) 
ID 
III) 
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student Evaluation of Training Ins'thutton Vlsil , 

Pari A This part of the form is to be completed by the student ^Ue 
he/she is out for occupational exploration experience in a 
training institution situation. 

Dates in the institution . ' 

Training institution 

Address ■ . • ' ' ■ ' ' 

Phono No. 

Dept. 

Course y ■ , ' , ' ■ " , ' , .. " i .' - 

Instructor • . ' ' ^.. 

Contact person ■ 

Phono No. ' ■ . - , , ■ ■ - 

Evaluation of exposure situation (s) (check one) 

I . Valuable in deciding occupational choice 
„ 2 . Require more exposure In a particular area (specify) 



^3* Require exposure in other area (s) of the same occupation (spepify) 



er|c 14o 
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4, Would like io explore o-ther occupa+lon (s) (speqify) 



V'^ture of 'the training — general outline of the worl< performed, no. of 
people connected with this, training directly 



Working conditions Inside, outside, temperature changes, noise and 
vibration, hazards, ventilation, hours, lighting 



Particular qualifications - 

a) for male or female 

b) age 

c) physical, mental, social, moral 

d) special ski l is 

e) special tools required 

f) legislation affecting occupation 



certificates, diplomas and other credentials required} 
a) general education 
i) necessary 
11) deslreable 
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Part B This part of "the form will t)e comple+ed by the student based 
on his/her observation of his/her buddy In the training 
Institution. 



1. 






YES 


NO 


Was his/her personal appearance neat? 


i. 






2. 


Was he/she conscious of appropriate dress? 


2. 






3. 


Were his/her work habits neat and orderly? 


3. 






4. 


Was he/she usually on time? 


■ 4. ■ 






5. ' 


Old he/she feel responsible for jobs assigned to 
him/her? 


5. 






6. 


Did he/she try to perform jobs assigned to the 
best of his/her ability? 


6. 






7. 


Old he/she follow directions wilt ingly? 


7. 






6. 


Could he/she work without constant supervision? 


8. 






9. 


Was he/she pleasant to work with? 


9. 


^ 




10. 


Was he/she friendly to other members of the class and 
the instructor? 


10. 






M. 


Did he/shd compiete jobs which were started? 


11. 






12. 


Was he/she wi 1 1 ing to learn new iki lis? 


12. 






1^. 


Could he/she continue to work without becomlt g 
bored or discont ended ? 


13. 






14. 


Could he/she stand pressure? 


14. 






15* 


Was he/she easily upset or nervous? 


15. 






16. 


Old he/she respect fellow workers and their jobs? 


16. 






17. 


Could he/she cooperate with fellow workers? 


17. 











< 


„ , m 


No „. 


18. 


Old he/sho usually understand Instructions given to 
him/her? 


18, 




♦ 




If he/she didn't understand Instructions, was he/she 
willing to ask for more details? 


'19. 






20, 


Old he/she respect the Instructor and the job he/she 
had to do? 


20. 






21. 


Could he/she accept criticism? 


2It 






22. 


Could he/she accept praise? 


22. 






23. 


Did he/she ever leave th« class for the day without 
giving the Instructor notice? 


23. 






24. 


Did he/she ever miss classes for reasons other 
than 1 1 Iness? 


24. 






25. 


Did anger make a marked change in his/her working 
ability? 


25. 






26, 


Was he/she Ineffective In class due to drinking? 


26. 






27. 


Was ho/she Inef f ect i ve in class duo to drugs? 


27. 






28. 


Did he/she have an accident In class due to 
careiossness ? 


28. 







Sourcej TflANDS, Creating a Career ; July, 1974. 
Topic VIM, Unit 2, pp 328-9 
Adapted by L.M. Larson 
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1 D .1 
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UN|T HI . ,■ 

I TEM A 

JOB SEARCH JEGHr^.lpUES 

Introduction 

The section on teaching specific Job search techniques may be 
handled In three ways: 

1. Use the Life Skills Coaching Manual - AoDlvlnp for a Job pp 549^63 
See Appendix A v 

2. Refer to 

Student Personnel Services, Counsel lor*s Resource Book for Smal l 
Groups In Guidance 
Vnii ■ . -pp' " ' ■ 

See Appendix B 

3« Contact local branch of Canac|a Manpower Center and ask tiiat: 

v''" ' • • ... 

a) Someone from that departi^nt come to the class jiind deliver the 

federal Creative Job Search Techniques course, ■ ' Q ^ 

b) The C M (j train the classroom teachers to del tver the opurse 
themselves* ■ . ■ . : . ■ 

The use of video tape and role playing In a Job Intervtaw situation 
should be Investigated and used It practical . Try to obtatrt as an IntervteMer 
someone who has been involved In hiring and have the studants lriterv)awad by 
this person as If they were dctually applying for a Job, A replay of ihi 
interview using video tape can be very revealing for the student* Use of 
persohnel officers In the local setting can often be arranged* 



"NIT JOB SEARCH TECHNIQUES 

tTEM A ' . . 

TWSTonj Applying for a Job 
Time: 14 hours 
Overview 

In this lesson, students practice skills used In applying 
for a job: using "Help Wanted" ads, completing application fonns» 
writing letters of application, writing resumes, and Interviewing 
employers. They use their skills to apply for a job or for further 
training placement. 

- . ' • ■ ■ ■ . " ■ 

Resources Required 

"Help Wanted" sections from current newspapers 
Projectual: Windeqo Mining Go. Ltd . 
A copy of Letter of Appl 1 cation Outl Ine for each student 
A copy of Sample Letter of Application for each stucient 
A copy of Joe Letendre' s Case Study and Resume for each student 

Advance arrangements with staff members or employers for the 

simulated Interviews. 

Life ^ki l is Coach jpg Manua l} Lite SKi 1 1 Series; 

Oopariment of Manpower and Immigra+ton/ saska'tchewan Newstart, 

p.'Ince Albert, Saskatchewan/ pp 549 - 563 
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Advance arrangements with staff stenographer to act as 
public stenographer 

Video equipment 

bbjectlve • 

The student completes an application form , writes a letter 
of application , writes a resume of education and job expsirlence, 
practices interv1ew1nc | an employer, Interviews an employer, to 
practice skills of organizing and presentinci data * , 

Stimul us 

The coach states the lesson objective: students practice applying 
for a job by filling out application forms, writing letters of applica- 
tion and resumes, practicing Interviewing skills and Interviewing an 
employer about a job or arranging for further training. He tells the 
students they spend a week on these Important skills. 



The coach d1 strlbutes "Hel p Wanted" sections from current newspapeirs 
He asks students to study the advertisements. 
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Appaca t ion Time: 3 hours 

' ■ I : . : ■ ...... ■ . . , . ■. . ,. 

llae coach asks iJie Students to coUect all the written 
materials they have completed! application forms, letters of 
application and resumes. He asks st-udents to read the material 
and make alterations for a final draft. , 

■ ■ The coach says, "Some 'Help Wanted' ads request hand 
written application forms, letters and resumes; but if they d*? 
not, you could have them typed." The coach asks students to 
name persons in the community who might do this. He makes sure 
they know about the services of a public stenographer. He 
.suggests that to find out how to use the services, one of the 
students visit a public stenographer to have his appUcation, 
letter and resume typed and to report what happens . The coach 
makcc aiTangements with a staff member to act as a public ~ 
stenographer for the rest of the group. Students visit the steno* 
■grapher and explain what tliey want done. 

The coach tells the students that to practise an interview, 
he has arranged for staff members or employers to interview them* 
He reminds them of TO' videotapes the interviews. 

Evaluatipn Timet 2 hours 

•When each student has participated in a simulated interview 
with a staff member or an employer, the coach invites feedback from 
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the interviewers. He plays the videotapes. Hie coach invites each 
student to comment on his own skills or lack of them and to invite 
feedback from others. When the student identifies the need for 
practise of a specific skill the coach stops the tape and helps' 
the student try alternative behaviors for that situation. After 
analysis of each student's interview, the coach asks the student; 
to identify his strengths and weaknesses in the interview situation. 
He provides further practise of skill training as required. 

When students feel they can handle a job interview/ the coa^^ 
encourages them to make arrangements for a real job interview pr 
an interview for further training: they mail their letter of 
application, or phone for an interview; they check their applicatioit 
form and resume and carry out the interview. 

Students who do not get a job from their interview report . 
on what happened, Hiey complete forms and letters for other jobs 
and continue to practise interview ski lis . Hie coach encourages 
the students to support pach other until ail have made artangeinents 
for jobs or further training. 



••IAS"* 



Evocation 

The coach asks, "\Vhat facts do the ads give?'* As students 
respond to the question, the coach watches for them to take ' 
leadership; if . this does not occur, the coach says, ♦♦Scsneone should 
record these facts on the flip chart," The coach contributes to 
the conversation to develop a list of items such as; age> 
education, health, references ^ marital status, hours of worki 
special certificates, special interests, ability to^ meet pepfle, 
energy and ambition, company benefits, male or female, twrences, 
date available, apply in person, telephone, apply in writing, 
send resume and so on. ■ 

When the group has compiled a li^t, the coach seeks a 
summarizing behavior' from the students. He tries questions like 
these: "What facts do' we have? What can we do with a list pi 
facts?" If no one responds, he says/ '%en we l^ve^^^a of 
unsorted facts , we usually classify, them." He proposes categories 
such a^ these { facts; about the ^ob, facts about the appiicai>t, 
how to apply. The coach says, "Mark each item about the job ;; 
with a each one about the applicant with an 'a,' ami each 
one on how to apply with an 'h.*" If some items do not fall into 
. any of these categories, the coach asks the group to create a 
new category. 
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• Itie coach remarks, "Wc found those facts from a study of 
many ads , Most employers require these facts even though a " 
single ad may not specify all of them. In tins lesson, we 
practise ways to pix\sent infoimtion the employer wants: we 
complete application fopus write letters of , application, write 
resumes and practise job interviews." The coach posts a list 
of these activities. 

Objective Enquiry . . 

.: • ESlLi " plicati on Forms Time: 1 1/2 hours 

The coach moves the lesson directly into practise: "Let's 
do the first item, application forms. To satisfy the employer, 
we must 'meet these criteria: ' 

1. The form must be accurate . 
/ 2, The information must be complete . 
/ 3; The information must be honest . 

4. The form must be neat. 

5. The written directions must be followed. 

6. All responses must be typewritten or in pen and ink, 

The coach distributes a variety of application forms. He 
asks the student to compare the different ways the f onus ask the 
same questions: for example, forms request information about 
marital status in ways like these: "Marital Status . \ 
or Check items which apply to you ; Single, Marrledi 

, W idowed, ^ Separated,. . D ivorced." He 

■ J. ■ ■ 
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initiates questions about the parts of the form they find difficult; 
."Miat does 'chronic ailment' mean?, Do you put 'I wear glasses' 
ui^der physical disability' ? If you live common-law, do you say 
you are single or married? How; do you answer, 'Why did you lQ9,ve 
your last job'' or 'Reasons for leaving last job'?" 

After this discussion, the coach asks each student to take 
one of tlie forms, "Complete the form as well as you can and put . 
an 'x' beside those itfems which trouble you. Try it yourself 
first, then get help from another person* Help each other find 
solutions to the difficulties. Use the multi -media kit as a 
resource," Tlie coach draws parti<3ular attention to bond 
applications, noting that many companies require this. He points 
out that the John Howard Society or the National Parole Service 
..can sometimes arrange bonding for applicants with a criminal 
record,. He tells them that not all employers may know of this 
possibility, and therefore the job applicant should have the 
..information. He suggests those concerned should get this 
information from one of these . organizations. 

■ The coach asks each student to get application forms for 
' further training or the job of his choice * The student may 
have to make a special trip to get the forms, or write a letter 
requesting them. When the student has these, he completes one 
form for criticism by the group and saves the second for later 
in the lesson. 
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Part II - Letter of Application Time; 1 1/2 hours 

T^e coach says, "We'll do the next item on the list, writing; 
letters of application." He refers them to "Help Wanted" sections 
from current newspapers asking the students to recall the facts 
they classified in the evocation. He shows the projectual, 
Windego Mining Co. Ltd. "Look at this ad. If you wrote a letter 
of application to answer this ad, what points would you refer to?" 
The coach records what they tell him on the flip chart. 

The coach distributes the Letter of Application Outline 
and the Sample Letter of Application to each student * He explains 
how to organize the letter: "As you see on the outline, this ; 
letter of application has four paragraphs or parts: a stateirtent 
identifying the position applied for; a statement of the /') 
qualifications of the person applying; a statement about enclosures 
and a request for a personal interview at a convenient date." 
He says, "We can write a letter of application for one of the jobs 
at Windego Mining Go. Ltd . , following the pattern shown in the 

. ■ . . ' ■ ■ . .... . ■ . » . , 

sample. We can work on the flip chart. Each person can come up 
in turn and add a part. I'll start by putting my own address 
on th0 letter." The coach directs the group to continue working . 
in this manner until they complete the letter. He encourages 
questions and comments. 



The coach asks the students to vrrite a letter of application 
for' themselves. "Earlier in the lesson you filled out an application 
form for a job. Now write a letter of application for the same job* 
If you feel unsure about writing the letter of application, get 
help or use the materials in the multi -media kit." After the 
students complete the letters, the coach asks the students to 
exchange them. "Look at the letter as if you were the employer 
receiving it. Does it tell you what you want to know? Apart 
from the words, what does it tell you about the person- applying? 
Would you give this applicant an interview?" Following the exchange 
.of feedback, the coach tells the students to make any needed changes . 
He tells tiiem to keep the letter for later in the lesson. 

Part III - Resumes ♦ Time: 2 hours 

The coach tells the students that "Help Wanted Ads" sometimes 
ask for a resume. The coach writes tlie word resume on the flip 
chart and explains that a resume is sometimes called a work history, 
or aiWork profile. He explains that a resume gives the employer/ 
a short summary of a job candidate's qualifications and experience. 

. The coach shows the projectual, Windego Mining Co. Ltd ^ He 
distributes copies of Joe Letendre*s Caso Study and Resume,., ITie 
coach, asks the students to read the case study and resume.. He 
helps them discuss what skills the job asks for* Joe's skills^ and 
how he shows these in his resume. 
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The coach asks each student to describe his education and 
work history by writing a case study about himself. Using the 
Case Study and Resume for Joe Letendre as i model, as well as other 
. samples in the multi-media kit, the coach asks each student to 
prepare a draft of a job and education resume for his own case 
study. 

, * . • • • . 

Hie coach asks , "In what ways might you . present a poor work 
history to improve your chances of getting a job?" He might suggest: 
"If you held a number of different jobs, you could say, 'I gained 
ejgjerience from a series of temporary jobs}' or 'I have experience 
in a variety of different job situations; • or you could tell more 
about the job you had the longest or in which you had the most 
success, If you never had a ,job, you might list hobbies aricj 

i . - - 

interests and tell the employer you have skills related to tlie 
job you want. If you were fired from your last job because you 
often came late to work, you might say so, adding that your record 
in the past month shows perfect attendance. If you lost yoMy job 
because of drinking, you might tell what steps you have tak^^ to 
overcome your drinking problem.?* 1 . 

When each student completes a draft of his resume » the coach 
asks the students to form triads. "Compare your resumes and ask 
for feedback and suggestions . Use materials in the multi-media kit 
to help you." The students amend their resumes after criticism and 
prepare a draft for typing. 



Part IV - Tlie Job Interview Time: 2 hours 

The coach writes these words on the flip chart; "When an 
employer interviews you for a job, he looks for someone to do a job 
for him. He does not hire you because you need a j ob « You must 
show an employer that he needs your services as much as you need 
the job," 

The coacli says, "We've talked about applying for a job for 
some days now. You've prepared an application form, a letter of 
application and a resume to help you get a job. Now, what happens 
when you go fpr the intervievf? Let's have a role -play to see what ^ 
we know. I'll be the employer! Who volunteers to apply for the 
job? IVho volunteer^ to video us?" The ccndb prepares the volunteer 
for the role play by talking *about what job the student wants. 

Following the role -play, the coach writes this acronym on 
the flip chart! 

T - Time *; . . J 

J. • Introduction 
P - Prove 

He says, "In an interview you have to come on time ; you must 
introduce yourself and prpy e to the employer you are the person 
for the job. The coach plays the videotape of the role play. He 
encourages students to comment on the introduction, "Wh^t impression 
would the employer get from the introduction?" He plays the rest of 
the skit, saying, "In what ways did , . . ^ shew the en?)loyet 
he should get the job? Did he prove himself by showing his skills? 



What about his posture? Miat about his voice? Would he dress 
this way for a. real interview?" The coach alsd asks about his 
part, "Wliat did I do as an interviewer? What else might I , 
have done?" 

The coach suggests eacli student practise introducing 
hiipself to an employer. He asks students to choose partners, 
taking turns so each student acts as an employer and as a job 
applicant. The coach videotapes each student role playing his 
introduction to the employer . The students examine and 
criticize their actions as recorded on the videotape and practise 
the skill until satisfied. Some students may require more 
practise than others, 

The coach refers students to the quotation and the acronym 
he wrote on the flip ciiart at the beginning bf the session. He 
says, 'The 'P* in TIP indicates the importance of proving to the 
employer that you have the ski lis he needs . " Hie coach tells the 
students to work in triads to discuss tl.;^ role play how they could 
PROVE to an en^loyer that they have the skills he needs* He suggests 
they use the materials in the multi -media kit "for ideas. He tells 
the students that they practise the whole interview in a simulated 
interview later in the lesson. . 
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Lessdni Applying for, a j ob 
letter of Application Outline 



Your Street Address 
City, Province 
Date 



Name of pmployer 

Street Address or Box Number , 

City, Province 



Dear-'---- 



« M «• •> ' 



Pbaition Applied For 



Qualifications 



Enclosures 



Request fot an interview 



Sincerely yours, 



3 I' J Your signature 



ERIC 



Lesson: Applying for a job 



Sample Letter of Appl ication 



410 - Tenth Street East, 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
November 9, 19 70-, 



Personnel Manager, 
Electrical Repair Shop, 
Saskatoon , Saskatchewan . 

Dear Sir: 

; Please consider my application for the job of Electrical 
repairman, advertised in Friday 's; Star Phoenix. „ I believe, that 
ny, training and experience have prepared me to handle the job 
to your satisfaction. 

I am 30 years old, married and have two children. I com- 
pleted my igrade ten at the ,Pi;ince Albert Technical High School 
in May of 1964. Since then » I have taken a 32 week Electrical 
Construction course at the Prince Albert Technical High School. 
For the past four years I have been employed by Mr, J. Doe as 
a helper in his Repair-It-Right Electric Shop. I have also 
worked as a transit operator and a maintenance man. . ' 

telpsed you will find a pmplete job and personal resume 
which includes references. ji 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ \ : . ■ , . 

I would appreciate an opportunity to discuss the job with 
you at your convenience, 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert Smith 



"I55* , 
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Lesson: Applying for a Job ' . 
Case Study of Joe Letenctre 

Borniin 'a small comimmity, Deep Lake, Saskatchewan, in August, " 
1942 , Joe Letendre grew up in that settlement with his parents , 
Aimand and Marie, and 4 brothers and 3 sisters. Joe ^s father earned . 
his living by fishing, trapping and wood cutting. Joe attended the 
settlement school and completed his grade 8. Joe learned to play 
the fiddle from his grandfather. 

Living in a community of people with several cultural back^ 
grounds, Joe was able to speak French, English and Cree fairly well. 
Joe loved to go hunting for ducks and moose in the ftill. f 1 

In 1962, Northern Lights Saw Mill Co. Ltd, , opened a plant 
near Deep Lake, and Joe got Kork as a pulpcutter. In 1963, he married 
Rose Simard, a local girlfriend* In 1964, on April 18th, Joe and 
Rose had a baby boy named, Thomas Armand Letendre. in 1965, on 
July 17th, Joe and Rose had a baby girl, Marie Rose. 

Joe worked for Northern Lights for 3 years, starting as a 
cutter , then took the company training program to becoine a skidder » 
After another year with Northern Lights ^ Joe tried to work a$ a 
private contractor for the Great West Saw Mill Co., but had difficulty 
making his job pay enough to buy equipment. 




! ' ■ . ' ■ 

» 

In 1967 , Joe- enroUed in a Majipower Training Program 
Feeney. A year and a half later, he received his grade U 
certificate. 

Joe returned, to work as a r' 11 helper for Great West Saw 
Mill Co. but he is not satisfied with his job or pay. He can't . >, 
move into higher paying employment there and is looking for a 
better job. 
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l^esson: Applying for a Job 



Resume for Joe Leteridre 



NAME: 
ADDRESS; 
TELEPHONE: 
DEPENDENTS: 



Joseph Armand Letendre 
Deep Lake, Saskatchewan 
68 AGE: 28 

3 ■ ■ ." 



SOCIAL INSURANCE NO.: 308'-66S-223 
HEIGKT:;: 5 ' ip" . , 

IVEIcm': 185 ' 

HEALTH: Good 



MARITAL STATUS; Married 



EDUCATIONAL RECORD: 

Location : 

Adult Upgrading Courses, 
Feeney Technical Scliool, 
Feeney, Saskatchewan 

St. Joseph's School, 
Deep Lake, Saskatchewan 



BtPLOYMENt RECORD: 



Great West Saw Mill Co. Ltd. 
Deep Lake ; Saskatchewan 
Position: private contractor for 
skidder operations, mill helper 

Northern Lights Saw Mill Co. Ltd. 

Deep Lake, Saskatchewan 

Position: cutter, skidder, operator 



Grade Conpl^ ted: 



Vocational Grade 11 (1968) 



Grade 8 (1960) 



May 1966 - June 1967 
June 1969 - 

September 1962 - April 1966 



Armand Letendre, June 1960 - August 196? 

Deop Lake, Saskatchewan, 

Position: fishing, trapping, cutting 

LANqiAGES: ' , 

Spoken; French, English, Croe 
'Written: English 

HOBBIES AMD RECR EATIONAL ACriVITIES.' , „ 

Big ganie hunting, duck hunting ^ / • 

Fiddle playing ' . 

REFERENCES: ' ■ , ' 

■ ■ " • ■ ' ■ 

Mr, Henry Jeanneau, . 

Cutter Foreman, *| / 

Northern Lights Saw Mill Co. Ltd., 

Deep Lake, Saskatchewan. 



Mr. Mike Manning, 

Mill Supervisor, 

Great West Saw Mill Co. Ltd. , 

:Box-221,^ ■ Vi : .; - 

Deep Lake, Saskatchewan. 

' ,. - 

Mr.. Ed Richardson, 
Educational Upgrading Instructor, 
Feeney Technical Schoolj 
Feeney, Saskatchewan. 



Source*. Life ski I Is C oach ing Manua l pp 549-63 
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Unit 312 After High School| What| 
Entering, the World, of Wo^^^^^ 
Applying for a Job 
O b ject lye t ; 

To prepare students with all the factual knowledge nece$sary 
for the world of work how to write letters of appllc^tldn, 
fill out a Job application form, prepare resumes and conduct 
oneself during an employment Interview. 

. Preamble; 



Applying for a job 1^ one of the most Important events in 
the average person's experience , for the obvious reasoit 
that his attitude and techniques for job application CQuld 
determine the entire future of his life* Yet most employers 
are continually amasjed at the number of applicants who 
drift into the job interview, fill out application forms, ^ 
write letters of application, and resumes without any apparent 
thought or prep/irat ion and only the vaguest idea of what 
they wantt 



0 



In the foregoing section at^ least one lesson should be spent ;/ 
on the following J (I) how to write letters of application and/ 
fill out job application forms; (2) how to prepare a resume £ 
and (3) how to conduct oneself during an intervlewt 

Counsellors could wbrk with English and Business Education 
teachers to integrate thU\ /^action with these subjects* 

A How to Write Letters of Application 



1. a) 



b) 



Ask the students to choose a job advertisement in 
their local newspaper and bring the advertisement 
to class. Oistrlbute letters of application outlinea 
and sample letters of application to each student* 

Explain points to consider in writing the*lett6t* 
The following could serve as a guideline for corteot 
6tyle and formula for content • 



ERIC 
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V wit 



Mr, I* J. McMillan V '\ 
Personnel Dl.rectoVi 
Canadian ManuCactUvinR Company 
14 St* Jatnes Street 
Wlnnipef^t Manitoba (correct »one) 



69 Hanover Avenue 
Winnipeg • Manitoba 
May 2, 1973 



Use complete 
title and 
addrese 



Dear Mr, McMillans 



^ Us 
J it 



Use the name, 1£ you know 
rather than "Dear Sir" 



1. 



2, 



3. 



A. 



Open paragraph - State vhy yoy aye writing the letter, 
the position for which you are applying; anf how , 
you heard of the position (want ad, friend^, ,|j 

Middle paragraph (a) - Explain why yoU arife interest 
in working for the employer and specify your reaaoji 
for desiring this type of work, 'iiPolnt out your • 
particular achievements, experiences or other 
qualifications in this type of work, . 

Middle paragraph (b) - Refer t0 any enclosures au^Sh 
as a resume, portfolio or other media you ate U8^i»9 , 
to illustrate your training, experiences and intef est*, 

Closing paragraph - Pave the way for an interview by 
asking for an appointment, b}^ giving your phone, 
number, or by offering some suggestion which could 
facilitate a favourable reply. Endlt»u your letter 
with a question normally encourages e reply,; 



Yours sincerely 




Sign your letter /^T, 

, (Miss) Beverly Rand 



If there are enclosures, 

note here 

Enclosure 



0 
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c) After the various points of the letter of application 
have been reviewed, ask ei^ch student to write a 
practice letter of application ior the ioh advertisement 
which they brought to class, 

^^hile the students are working at this aesignment ■ ' 
the counsellor should move about the class offering 
constructive criticism to the studentSt The letters 
could be collected at the end of the class, evaluated 
by the counsellor and returned to the student during 
the next guidance class. 

■ ■ or . ' . 

. .. The students could work In pairs (time permitting) to 
evaluate each other's letters^ 

or 

The letters could be given to personnel officers, 
employment agency counsellorg, members of the staff 
or friends employed In the fl^ald so that they could 
evaluate the letters. This technique could prove to 
be very effective. 

Note: Provide students with a sample letter of 
application . 



^« /• ' The. Application Form 



1. a) Discuss with the students the do's and don' ts of 

; completing application forms.. They could be listed 
.on the board. For example: 

- Read the entire form first ^ - Fill out the . 

— Note any special instructions application form 

- Fill out the fortn as instructed In pencil* 

(some employers prefer type- Oo not write "^ything" 

written responses, others- down for a question 

printed In block letters, that asks you what 

others in handwrltljttg) kind of work you* can 

^ Answer every question that do. 
' applies to you- (if a question ' - Use a "nickname" 

does not apply, you may write when dlgnlng the 

"N»A»" meaning not applicable application form# 

or draw a line through the 
space to show that you did not 
, overlook the question* 

- Spell correctly 

- Prepare in advance, notes 
regarding special dates, such as 
work experiences and schools attended 
as Well as addresses and so on* > 

jfl^ ■ - Be prepared to list several good references* 
Ask permission of those you plan to list* 

- Be honest 

- Be accurate 

- Be neat 
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b) Sample copies of application forms are available 
from local sources. Ra'qh student should be required ^ 
to complete a sample form which could be marked by 
somoone in a personnel office* When a representative 
of the business world evaluates , the application forms 
the exercise could be more meaningful to the student, 

c) The evaluated application forms could provide a basla 
for class discussion, If possible, the employer who 
marked the forms » should be invited to the class to 
discuss, with the students, important factors to 
consider in completing application forms as well as 
other Job search skills. 

C The Resume (or Personal Data Sheet) 

A resume is an individually designed, written summary of 
personal, educational and ecperience qualifications intended 
. to demonstrate fitness for a particular position or positions, 
It focuses attention on the candidate's strongest qualifications 
and develops them in the light of the particular demands of the 
position for which he is applying. 

a) Questions such as the following could be asked at the 

beginning of the classj 

...,.[■ '■ ' ■ ' ■ \.i ■ ■ ■ 

1) V?hat la a resume? UTiat other terms are frequently 

used to describe this digest of your qualifications 
for a Job? ■ 

2) How does a' resume differ from an application form? 
A letter of appl.lcat'|,on? A portfolio? 

,3) What could you omit ^rom a resume which could' not' be 
omitted from an application form? 

4) What could you Include in a resume which might not 
be included In an application form? 

5) Could you Improve a resume by "slanting It" to the 
employer's needs? If, yes, how?, 

6) Can a resume be prepared In quantity? If yes, how? 

b) «ave the students prepare a rough draft of their qualifications. 
The following could serve as guidelines. 

1) Things they have done t*ell (studies, hobbles, 
^ volunteer work, part-time paid work). 

2) Things they like to do (eg. reading, playing tennis, 
fixing cats, etc.). 

3) Skills they have acquired (eg. playing the piano, 
dtlvlng a car, operating a ttactor, sMlmming), 

A) Things they do not care to do. 

S) Jobs that they have held (part-time or volunteer jobs). 



® 



c) Pass out sample copies of resumes to each student mi ask 
them to prepare a resume which should be "geared" to a 
specific Job - Imaginary or real. Since the class period 
will not be long enough to complete the resume, ask the 
students to complete their resume for the next guidance 

, ■ class* ■ \. 

d) During the next guidance class, ask the students to form 
triads and compare their resumea. They should be 
encouraged to give one another feedback and suggestions. 
Following this they should be encouraged to amend theW 
resumes and keep thiem for future reference. 



' >IIWMIH— ■ , . 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 
RESUME OUTLINE 



A ncsume is sometimes called a Qualification sheet, a Data sheet, pr 
a Hr.ip, sheet. Mos.t people are overly modest about their personal 
.lohlcvenents and a ^*ell prepaned resume enables them to put; forth 
to the prospective employer their best points in the first five 
ninutcs of the Job interview* 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 

10. 



It. 

12. 



YOUR NAME " ADDRESS - TELEPHONE 
OBJECTIVE - TYPE OF POSITION DESIRED 

WORK EXPERIENCE MONTH - YEAR (START WITH MOST RECENT WORK 
. 1. " . . . ^EXPERIENCE). - ■ 

NAME OF COMPANY, ADDRESS, TELEPHONE 

POSITION: (TITLE) 

, DUTIES r (GIVE DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF WOi« pO^^^ 
• EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED IF ANY S HOW MANY? 
V REFERENCE: (NAME OP SUPERVISOR, MmCER, ETC.)|: 

. REASON FOR LEAVING: \ 
WORK EXPEDIENCE J SAME ^S ABOVE 
WORK EXPERIENCE: SAlffi AS ABOVE . 

RELATED EXPERIENCE - LIST, IN SHORT SENTENCES RELATED EXPERIENCE ^ 

EQUIPMENT 1 CAN OPERATE (GRQtlP VARIOUS KINDS OP EQUIPMENT) 

EDUCATION - HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE - COLLEGE - .DEGREES - 

SPECIAL COURSES, ETC. '*' 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION (IP PERTINENT) (optional) 

PERSONAL DATA - If.over 35 years old, list your ag« at SO*!. SS"**, ' 
40 (IcRfll fiction), etc. 

List your height, weight, health, married, 8lngle« 
HOBBIES LIST A FEW ONLY -{ . 

REFERENCES - LIST THREE WORK AND/OR CHARACTER REFERENCES 



0 
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MARTIN I Dpnna J/ 
9206 N,E, 69th, 
Portland, Ore, 



Tel: 777-7777 



OBJECTIVE: Grocery Checker - Salesclerk in a Bakery or Variety Store* - 



WORK EXPERIENCE : 
1958 to present 



© 



ttfelATED 
EXPERIENCE: 



Type of work : Restaurant and' saleswortw 

Position : Waitress; cocktail waitress: cashier, 

hostess, bartendert 
D uties : Greeted restaurant patrons^ directed 

them to desiptuited tables, served meals and drinks , , 
cleared tables and received payment for the services 
rendered by the est^blishtiient, made chanp^e and 
prepared charge slips when necessary* Commenced 
work in the restaurant trade as a waitress in food 
services, progressed to cocktail waitress in order 
to increase my income from tips. After e;<te|isive 
training and experience. as a wAltress, I was 
advanced to thepsition of hostess v;here I had the 
added responsibility of assuring good performance 
of work on the part of the walttesses. Learned 
bartending as ^a means of increasing tny income and 
worked for a period of time as a bartender* Even- ; 
tually, 1 was, selected for the job of cashlet where 
I accepted payments in cash and accounted for them. 
In;t;his latter position, I operated both electric 
and manual cash registers. • 
References: Mr, Lotiis Swanson, Mgr., Beaverton Elks 
lodge 1889 
/Tel: 646-6116 

■. :{(•. . . • ..: ; ■ - ^ ' 

MrSi Beverly McEnney c/o Fred Meyer incM 
Tel: 234-1553 

Concurrent with my duties as homemaTcer, I was aleo a v 
employed in the salesfield, as a FaAhion 0ireetoif 
for Sara Coventry Jewelry! and salesvoman for Bauiii 
Plastic Toys* I booked and held sales parties iti 
homes for groups of married women* l^laintained my 
om set of order and accounting books* 
Also worked in a grocery store as a sales/dtdck 
clerk where t: Stocked stielves} helped customete 
with their select idnsji operated cash registeri 
helped take inventory and prepared dtky to day 
deliveries for dispatch for home dclivery« < 



(Courtesy of Canada Manpower) 
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n -;rhA Joh Interview ' ' V '^^ ' ' % ' 

1, Have a "cUss dlscuijaion ,on the importance of tH^ Job. 

* interview. Include thi,l'ollowing points w 

• , ; ' ■ ■ 'v!:^ • ■ . ■• ■ , 7/ ■ ■ •• 

! V ^) Why is the interview the tnoat important pa^t of thfn ^ 

joh campaign? ' 

b) Are first impreasipns important? <^ 

c) Is it necessary to (i) learn all you can afcout the 

M company before going for the interview} (ii) to Unow 
why you want to work for the firm; and (iii) what kind 
of Job you want? . y ^ - . 

d) Is it important to know the interviewer's fuU name 
(and how to pronounce it) before the interview? 

c) Should you takea friend. along with you vhen you go 
for an interview? 

f) There ar^i several things you should take with you wh^n 
you go for an interview. Wliat are they? (pen or 
pencil, writing pad, social security card, rcswet , 
birth certificate, letters of recommendation - optional) 

p) vmat should yoU wear for the interview? 

h) Vfhat factors could cause an interview to be unsuccessfuV. 
for the applicant?, 

1) What factors could make the interview a success? 

2# pivide the class into four groups* Ask two groups to preparer 
a list of questions which are frequently asked during 
an interview; ask the other two groups to prepare. a list 
of why people arenVt hired for job. Upon completion of 
the assignment ask the four grOuO leaders to write their 
lists on the board. The result could be recorded> 
mimeographed and later distributed to the students, 
(sample on next page) 

3, Show the filmstrlp "Your Jqb Interview** (if it wasn't u$ed 
with the same students earlier) available from the 
Department of Education PilriiSrary. Follow up with class 
discussion. 



a) 



Bring want ad sections from durtent newspapers and 
journals to class. Role^play interview situations - 
ask the student^ to apply for the jobs advettlsed in 
the papers and journals^ (See Unit 30? - Launching 
Out). The counsellor could be the employee and attothey 
student volunteer could be the employer's secretaiey^ . 
The video tape would be an excellent learning topi 
for this exercise. A tate tecorder would be a good 
substitute. 

After the group ha^ role^played an interview sltuationi 
the clads could be encouraged to comment on the Interview* 
Correct and incorrect behaviour shown in the interview 
could be discussed* 
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Quest Ions Often Asked During 
An Interview 

-Why would you like to work for 
. this company? 

-Aire you looking for permanent 

or temporary work? 
*-What job would ybu: like? 
t-What do you want to be doing in 

five years? 
-What qualifications da you 

have for this job? 
-What subjects in, school did 

you like best? Least? 
-Do you prefer working alone 

or with others? 
-Mow do ybu feel about your 

family? 

-What do ybu do during your 
spare time? 

-What kind of literature do 

you like to read? 
-^What are your strengths? 

Weaknesses? 

-t^at jobs have you had? Why 

did you leave? 
-t^at salary do you expect? 
-Mav6 you had any serious Illnesses? 
-How do you feel about working 

overtime? 

-How was your school attendance? * 
Punctuality? 

•*What grades did ybu receive in 
your school work? 
-Wheh can you begin work? 
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Why People Aren't Hired 
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-Poor appearance* 
-Overbearing, overaggreaslvei 
-Inability to express 
yoMtself clearly, 
•^tack of planning for a 
career (lacks putposis and 
goals) • 

-Lack of Interest and 
enthusiasm* 

-Nervous, lll-at-easet 
rFallure to participate * 
in aQtlvitles/ 
-Overly interested In money* 
-Unwilling to start at the 
bottom* 

-Makes excuses* • . 
-Lack of maturity, 
-Lack of courtesy* 
-Condemnation of others • 
-Poor social sklllo* 
•Failure to look Interviewer 
In the eye* 
-indecisive* 
-Lazy* 

-Sio^ipy application form* ' 
-Wants job for short time* 
-No in^terest in company* 
-Intolerant* 

-Inability to take criticism* 
-Late for Interview 
without. good reason* 
-Asks no questions about 
the job* 
-indefinite response to 
questions* 

The students could then Work in triads to practise 
interview situations (employer i* employee , secretary). 
Each student could have a turn at being an limployer, 
employee and secretary* They could examine and 
crltlcl;se thelt^ actions* 

Divide the students Into tralds* The students could 
take turns role-playing an interview situation with 
one student taking the part of the empl oye r^ } the 
second > the ap plicant and the third the obser ver* 
The observer dbuld evaluate the interview using a 
rating form such as the followlngt 
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INTERVIEW RATING FORM 



Room 



Cenprnl First Impression 
Pcraoniil Appearance 
Physical Appearance 
Initiative in Conversation 
Ability to Express Himself 
Potential 



^fery Good Good Average Fair Poor 



Cb,CGk Appropriate Characteristics 



Intelligent 

Timid. 

Quiet 

Friendly 

Serious 

Alert 

Passive 

loyalty 



Polite 



Hesitant 



Confident 
Nervous V 
Awkvard 



Reeponsible 
Ambitious 



Mature \^ 

Arrogant ^ 

Sense of 
humor ^ 

iPersistant ^ 

Industrious . 

Cooperative^ 



Leadership qualities 



Suggestions for Improvement 



I 
t 
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5i Ask the students to work in proups to discuss thq cases 
■belowi ■ ' ■■ ' ' . 

a) The Manitoba Company has an opening for a clerk typist* 
Three girls have just bee'o interviewed for the job* • 

1) Carole is a cutte Rlrl who has a pleasing personaXityt 
She caii type '50 vords a minute and took one year of 
shorthand at school. Her grade 12 average is 65, ' 
She arrived fifteen minutes late for the interview 
and chewed gum throughout it* 

2) llyrna was frightened at the id^a of being interviewed, 
'80 she took her friend along for support. They 
arrived ten minutes early* Although Myrna was 
nervousi she was cleany ribat and well-dressed and 
spoke well, She c.an typ^; 55 words a minute and 

she took cno' year of bookkeeping at school. 
Her grade 12 average is S^, 

3) Excited at the thought of libing Interviewed, PhyUla 
arrived twenty minutes earlir, She chatted %dth the 
employer's receptlohist -while she was waiting to / 
be interviewed, liiirlng the livtenriew, PHyilU 
answered each que^ii^ion accura^ly and pleasantiyi^ 
She can type 48 words a minute,' She took one 

yiear of business law. Her grade 12 average la 53V 

b) 1) If you were the employer, who would you hire? 

2) If you can't decide, what additional Information 
would you require? 



C) 



Ask a member' of each group to advise the class of 
their decisions* 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 



JOB INTERVIEW 



Accumulate and assemble In an easily available order aU the 
Information and papers you will need to take with you: licenses, 
union card, military records, proof of age If under 18, school 
records, and your resume or work records with names of employers 
and date of employment. / 



learn all you can about the company! product or service, atandinft 
in the industry, kinds of jobs available, and hiring policies 
and practices* 



Know what you have to offer; what training you have hadg what you 
have done, what you can do, what kind of Job you, want, . 



* Know why you want to work for the firm. 



Be prepared to furnish references (not family) by name, address i 
and business affiliation* Ask them if you may use their Aamea* 



References should be people who are acquainted with your work and 
your character. 



- Sever take anyone with you to the interview* 

* Allow for as much uninterrupted time as the interview may reqoire* 
(For example, do not park your car on a limited time metet). / ■ 

- Uarn the area salary scale for the Job you are seeking* . 

* Conservative dress, not too formal and not too casual, is recomendc^l 
i^t afiy Job interview* 

- ^'Mtncss In grooming l8 essential* 



0 



0 
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The employmant interview' serves a dual purpose • It provides the 
employer opportunity to make a critical, appraisal of your 
qualifications^ appearance, .and general fitness fc«? his Job 
openingf Additionally, and equally important, It provides you 
opportunity to appraise the employer, the job, and the firm* It 
enables you to decide if the employer and the firm are of -the • 
type and caliber you want to work for; and if the Job meets your 
career needs and interests. 

Since the interview is, in effect, your showcase for merchandlalhg 
your talents, your primary concern is to present your qualifications 
to tho'best possible advantage. Although each interview will be 
difficult and will require your personal the following 

suggestions may be helpful: 



- Be natural* 
slouching. 



When Invited to sit down, sit comfortably without 



^ Be pleasant and friendly but businesslike, 

- Let the employer control the interview* Give frank answers t 
brief but complete, without rambling. Avoid dogmatic statements* 

«• Stress your qualifications without exaggeration* the employer's 
queistlons or statements will Indicate the type of person he is 
seeking. Use these clues in presc^ntlng your qualifications* 
For example^ if you are being Interviewed for an engineering job 
. and the employer mentions that his Job will require some 
customer contact worki use the clue to emphasize any work or a 
vocational experience or courses you have had in public contact 
or rislated work* 

•• Present your resume, t;ork record, references, personal data, 
work samples, or other materials to support your statements 
when the employer requests them* 

«^ In discussing previous employment and work situations, avoid 
criticising former employer^ or fellow workers* 

Keep your personal, domestic, or financial prohlfins out of the 
conversation unless specifically asked about them* : 

Be prepared to state the salary you want, but not until the 
employer has Introduced the subject* Be realistic in 
discussing salary* 

If the etaployer does not indicate when a further contact will 
be ttadei dsk when you tnay cali to learn his decision* 

^ It the employer indicates that you are to call or return for 
another interview, make a written note of timei date, and place* 

> Thank the employer for the interview* If the employer 

indicates that he cannot use you^ ask him to suggest another 
employer* 
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6* Students should be encouraRed to prepare a weekVy 
timetable for "Job search*'/ the timetable prepared by 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration could be u^e^^ 
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Re a 0 u r c e M J 1 0 r i n 1 } 

Pamphlets and bo.oks put out by banks, Insurance cotapanles, 
department stores, Canada. Manpower and 90 on - (eg. 
■ "How to. Get Your Job", "Your Job interview") t 



Source: studon+ Personnel Services* 

Counsellor's Rdsource Book fot 

Small Gfoupd in dui dance. 
UiiH 312, pp 14-28 
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STUDY OF OCCUPATIOM 
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UNiT III ■„ • 

JlilB In Depth S-iudv of Qceupal iQn 

Sub ject Occupa-iiona I research 

Objective To provide an oppor+unHy +0 study In depth the area 
ten+a+lvely chosen, 

formal of ■ • 
Activities ! 

Activity I , Specif Ic occupational research 
Source: Parnell, Dale et a! 

Teacher's Guide to SUTOE 
pp 137-43, pp 169-70 
Adapted by L.M» Larson 

/ . ..■ ' • : ■■■ '■ 

Time: Approximately 4 - 50 minute sessions 
See Appendices A, B, C 

Coneiuslons ! t* if further exploration is needed, refer the student 

to -the kind of occupational expiordt Ion desired. 
2* If -the student has made an occupational cholcd, have 
him/her go on to complete an In depth study of 
/ the occupation. 

3* If personal counselling/testing is required " refer to 
cciunsel I Ing dept. 

4« jf training on the Job is required, see the co*^rdti^ator 
responsible for Job ptaoement. 
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UNIT III 
I TgM, B 



Ralal-ed 
Materials : 

I . 



2* 



3. 



Learning Resources Center - for l?ooks, magazines, 
pamphlets on various {Occupations* 

Canada Nianpower Off ice - for detai Is about occMpationsy 

Counsel ling Dept. 



4. Newspapers - for articles on various occupations and 
specif ic Information fr»om the want ad, section. 



Origins 



Parnel I, Dale et al« Jeacher Is Git I de to SUTO E . 



1':: a 
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Appendix A 



UNIT IH 



ITEM A 



ActlvHv I ♦ 



Me-thod I . Give each student |> co|>v Ap.pendlx B . You and Your 
Vocai ion arid asK hiw/her to coinpratQ it as It relates 



to "the chosen occupational area. 
2. Give each student a copy of Appendix 16 . Meaningful () 



Occupat iona I Research and ask them to complete It as It 
"relates to their tentative occupational choice. 

. * ■ * 

3. Allow -time for discussion of the completed forms (small 
groups of 2 - 3). 

4, The students might wish* to contact the person they worked 
with in Industry and/or training 1nst(tutl&h. tilley might 
also find Information in the library and/or counsel Mug 
dept. . 




UNIT If! 
ITEM A 



Note: '' This form Is +o be cowple+ed as Appendix C 
Is being done. 

// Activity I. You and Your Vocation , 



There are various steps which you may consider In choosing a 
vocation, you will w^^ 

different major occupational clusters and In the different 
Industries. You may do this by studying the job ieaflets In 
your class, i Ibrary/ or counselling offices* field visits* 
meeting peop I er*career days, and f I Imst. Your, librarian, 
teacher dr counsel lOr can be of help. 

Another step Is a comparison of your qualifications with job 
requirements; and of your hopes, values and aspirations with 
what specific jobs have to offer. On the next page you will find 
a check list which may be useful to you In making such eoinpai*is<»ns 
Here is how a suggestion could be used; 

1. After you have read or studied about the fields of 
work, select one that you bel leve might be appropriate 
for you and enter Its name In the blank space at the 
top of the page. 

2. On the basis of what Is learned about the field of 
work by reading and from information you may have 
from your own experiences, from other people or from 
observation, fill out the first part of the check 

list to Indicate how well you can meet the requirements 
of the vocation. 

3. Similarly, fill out the second part so you may have an 
Idea of how satisfying the work would be for you* 

4* Repeat the process for other vocational fields, either, 
by erasing what you already have written or by 0pying 
the form on separate sheets of paper* 

5« Discuss the finished check iists with your parehte, 
your friends^ your teachers or your guidance counselor* 
then try to arrive at a conclusion regarding what field 
would seem best for you. 
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# Adapted irm State of Hawaii, Department of education 



. ' l#IICH OOBS AUnM-sf TOR ME? ^" ; 

(study. the previous page. carefully before compi^ting this one) . 



^^ould , \ . : \ / , b o a good, field of work for riie? 



HOW WELL CAN I' HE ET THE REQUIREMENTS? 





Well 


Fairly 
Well 


Poorl V 


1 don't know 


Basic abilities (you list thoin) . . 










Personality characteri-^^ 
: (You decide which iinportantKx. 










Necessary training 






* • 


. ... 


Physical requirements . 










Capital requirements- \ 










■ i MGW WELL WOULD. THE WORK SATISFY ME? 




■ L,„_!^___i^ 

\\- 

■ .l\ 

%■ 




Well 


Fairly 
Well 




][' 

, - Vi 

i \X\}\\ u Know 


Duties involved 










Amount of travel 










Pay and other financial benefits 










Opportunity for advancement 








• 


Opportunity for recognition 






< 




Opportunity for service 










Security of employment 










1 Working conditions 
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UNIT HI 

mLA 



Act l vHy i« Spec I f t c Occupat Ibna | Choi ce 



career cluster ] , - ' .;.,V.„..„ ' . , ,„; ' ,V \ , 



Occupational choice 
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look for and record the fol lowing information on your occupationai ehbtcei 

I. Descript ion of the occupation 

1 . General nature of the work — Is It simi lar to the cirea . 
explored? ■ . v../..^^ 

2. Who does the worker deal with on the Job? 

3. How does this influence non-job activities? 

, - ■ * 

tl« Prospects and trends 

!• Is the need for workers in this area increasing or decr«aif|ng? 

2. Immediate Job opportunities 

a) Total numbers needed 

b) Turnover rate in this occupation — low or high 

3, F^lexlbl II ty -- what other related Jobs couj^ 

I adapt to or from? ' * 

A* In What geographical regions are these Jobs to be foundt 

a) Urban areas 

b) Rural areas 

5. What industries are using workers with these skM is? 

a) type of industry 

b) slae of Industry 

c) ^ union / non union 



III, Ouallf Ica-tions 

I , Persona r factors 

a) aga limj-ts- .... - ...... . 

b) male or female llml-ta+lons 

c) special *tools, clo+h I ng or equipment needed 
' 2. Educational needs 

a) formal . ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■■ 
' ■ •' - I) general courses 

H) required, courses 

b) Informal 

3. Wha+ sped flG -training Is needed — location, length of tliM, 

cost, equipment 

a) community col lege 

b) apprenticeship training 

c) ln-plan+ training, formal I y organized 

d) on-job-+ralnlng, under a supervisor 

e) essen+lal re I a+ed work experiences 

4. What skills are needed as determined by employer? 

a) demon s-trat Ion 

b) Job performance 

* - 

5. What temperament Is needad for success m tho job? 

6. What are +he physical demands for required activities? 

a) physical requirements 

b) physical capacity to meet the demands 
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, ■ • , ■ * . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

7* What regular Ions apply? 

a) government ; ■[ 

b) unloii . 

, ■■■ ;-c); ' Industry 

8. Working condj-t Ions (physical environment) 

a) Inside, outside, or both 

b) extremes of temperature changes 

i) . cold ■ 
-1.1) heat , 

. c) noise and vibration 

I ) constant . 
II) changing 

d) hazards (risk of bodily Injury) I 
o) fumes, odors, toxic 

f) hours — day, swing, nights, weekends, holidays, etc. 

9. Obtaining the Job 

a) How It is found (Initial contacts) 
1) Hearsay — friends, relatives 
i i) classif ied ads 

ill) Employment offices —Federal, provincial, 

* private, Institutional, union 

iv ), Formal notice (jms result of previous applications) . 

♦ ■ 

b) Applying for th© Job 

I) Personal application — by appointment Interview 

— waiting In line 

ii) Formal application — Utter and/of rosume 

.1- — Filling out application forhts 



10. Com^ensiallons In this work 

a) Advancement possibilities 
I) Increased responslbl 11 + les 

II) Increased s+a-^us and/or pos HI on 

b) Financial rewards 
0 Pay , 

rl ) Securl+y of +he Job si eady Income 

— seasonal characteristics 

— tenure-stability 

11. Leisure time preparations , 

a) What hobbles or non -work activities could be helpful 
towards entering this occupation? 

b) What part-time work experience could be helpful? 

c) What reading material could be helpful? 

d) What other occupations are similar? 

0) What other occupations have similar entrance 
requirements? ' 

f) For what 6th er occupations would this training and 
experience prepare me? 

12. Recapitulate and evaluate this career for yourself 

a) Advantages (summarize In some detail) 

b) Disadvantages (summarize In some detail) 

0) Tentative decision regarding this career or occupational 
cluster 



UNIT IV 

I ■ 

Ass) s-tance In lmpiemen-Hnc| Occupational Choice 

A number of Gduca-ripnal Instl-tu-tions assume responsibi I i-ty for 
What happens to 4he I r studen+s when they complete their educational program. 
Counselors and teachers In high schools assist students in enrolling at the 
post-secondary Institution of their choice, universities and colleges 
operate placement services to assist graduates in getting employment and 
many occupational teachers assist In obtaining jobs for their ^tudentSt 
A commitment to assisting students in the occupational exploration program 
to Implement their occupational choice must be an Integral part of the 
program. It is the responslbl I Ity of the people primarily Involved |n the 
program to assist the student to either obtain employment or enroll In the 
occupational training program of his/her choice. This person could be an 
occupational experience coordinator) a counselor or a teacher — the locate 
and the situation will determine who should be responsible* 

In assisting the student In enrolling in a^;4ralning Institution, 
the following should be considered: 

1) Arrangements for an Interview at the Institution 

2) Filling In the application form ' 

3) Obtaining student aid 

4) finding accomodation 

5) Obtaining transportation 
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; In assls+Ing s+u dents In obtajning employment, el+her In a ■ 

direct or On-Job"Tralning situation, the follow^^^^^ should be 
.considered? ■ ■. ; ■ - 

; I) Identification of possible Jobs 

\ 2) Arrangements for an. Interview 

3> Assistance of other agencies In job placement, 
e.g. Health & Social Development, Canada Manpower, 
Department of Indian Affairs 

4) Accomodation, If necessary , 

5) Transportation, if necessary 

6) Obtuining work clothing 

• It must be stressed that the assistance given must be supportive 
In nature rather than directive and controlling. 
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Bulletin No. 
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VOCATIONAL AND TECMNICAL EDUCATION 



DESCRIPTIONS f DEFINITIONS AND O.E. CODING 



Applied Biological and , 
Agricultural Occupations 

Business, Marketing and 
Management Occupations 

Health Occupations 

Industrial Oriented Occupations 



Hoard of Vocational Education 
and Rehabilitation 

James W. Cook» Chairman, 
Chicago, Illinois* 



Michael J* Bakalls, 
Superintendent o£ Public Instructl<on* 

William H* Robinson, Director, 
Department of Registration and Education. 

Gordon L* Ropp, Director, Sherwood Dees » Director 

Department of Agriculture. 

Barney J. Orablec, Director, 
Department of Labor. 

Dr* Franklin D. Ybder, Director, 
Department of Mental Health* 

Edwatd T* Weaver, Director, 

Department of Children and Family Services* 

Richard Ehrman, Warner Saunders » 

Bloomington* Chicago* 

Robert Friedlander, Stanley P^Hitchison, 
Chicago* Evans ton* 



State of Illinois, 
Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 
1035 Outer Park Drive, 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 



— Personal and Public Service 



Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 

. 1035 Outer Park Drive, 
Springfield, Illinoi9 62706 

Michael J* Bakalls, Executive Of fleet 



Stuatt Mamer, 
Champaign 
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This booklet contains Gurrent course titles, descriptiohsrand 
code numbers which have been categorized in the five broad occupational 
fields ; namely, Applied Biological iand Agricultural Occupations ; Health 
Occupations; Industrial Oriented Occupations; and Personal and Public 
Service Occupations. The Technical Education, code eliassifications hav^ 
been listed with the most relevant occupational field as determined by. 
descrijJtions . ,It should be observed that the Technical Education Codes 
(16.0000) should not.be related to secondary students, but used. only for 
post-secondary and/or adult enrollees as is pertinent . 

"Occupational field" means a group of recognized* new, and emerging 
occupations having substantial similarities common to all occupations in 
the group, e.g., similarity in the work performed; similarity in the abil- ' 
itlea and knowledge required of the orker for successful ^oh performance; 
similarity in the tools, machines, instruments, and other equipment used; 
and similarity in the basic materials worked on or with. 

"Recognized occupation" or "new and emerging occupation" means a 
lawful occupation that has been identified or is identifia\>le by employ- 
ers, employee groups and governmental and nongovernmental agencies and 
institutions concerned with the definition and classification of occu- 
pations . • ' ■ ' ', 

Persons in positions of supervision and administration as well as 
vocational teachers will find such information useful in program planning, 
program operation, and pupil accbun ting. % 

The information contained herein is compiled from information supplied 
by the U. S« Office of Education. The cede system supersedes all previous 
coding systems and numbers and will be used for reporting all yocational- 
technical student enrollments. 

This booklet has been compiled by ihe Fiscal and Statistical Unit 
of the Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 

This booklet contains two indejces. Pages i through vi relate to , 
occupational area index. Pages vii through Xi relate to alphabetical 
listing of all areas. 
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CONTENTS BY 

% •• OFFICE OP EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTICWAL CODES AND TITLES 



(By Occupational At-ea) 



APPLIED BIOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 

01.0201 Ag Chemicals . '""2 

01.0306 Ag Construction 8e Maintenance . 'if 

01.0307 Ag Electrification : If 

01.0300 Ag Mechanics *, 3 
01.0305 Ag Mechanics Skills i, ; U 

01.0301 Ag Power & Machinery ' 3 

01.0100 Ag Production 1 
01.0^00, Ag Products 5 

01.0600 Ag Resources (Conservation, etc.) ,6 

01.0302 Ag Structtwes 8e Conveniences • . . 3 
01.0200 Ag Supplies & Services 2 

16.0102 Ag Technician ,, 5 . 

01.0101 . Animal Science .//'^l 
Ol.OtfOl Dairy Products 5 
Ol.OlOU Farm Business Management 2 

01.0103 Farm Mechanics ♦ 2 

01.0202 Feeds w 3 
01.0201+ Fertilizers (Plant Food) ' . 3 

01.0502 Floriculture 5 
01.0700 Forestry (Prod., Processing, Mgt., Mktg., & Services 7 
16.0603 Forestry Technology 7 

01.0601 Forest Conservationists o 

01.0503 Greenhouse Operation & Management 6 

01.0505 Landscaping * ^ 
01.0703 Logging (Harvesting & Transporting) 7 
OI.OU02 ' Nonfood Products (Processing, Inspecting & Marketing) 5 
01.0500 ornamentftl Horticulture (Prod., Proc. Mktg. & Services) 5 

01.0102 Plant Science ' .2 

01.0203 Seeds 3 
01.0603 Soil (Ag Resources) conservationist 7 

01.0303 . Soil Management k 

01.0506 Turf Management 6 
. 01.030if Water Management ^ ' , U 

OI.O60U Wildlife (Includ. Game Farms & Hunting Areas) Cotiservationidt 7 

01#070U Wood Utilization 7 




INDUSTRIAL ORIENTED CXJCUPATIONS 



17 i 0100 Air Conditioning 

I7.0HOI . Aircraft Maintenance 

i7.pU02 Aircraft Operations 

17.6if03 Aircraft (derations, Ground 

17.0200 Appliance Repair 

16.0103. Architectural Technician (Building Construction) 

•17,0302 Auto Mechanics 

17.0300 Automotive Services 
l6.010lf Automotive Technician 

17.0301 Body and t'ender 

17.0600 Business ^Machine Maintenance 

17.1001 Carpentry 

16.0105 Chemical Technology 

16.0106 Civil Technician 
17.0700 \^ 

16.0601 I Commercial Pilot Training 
17.0900 // Commercial Photography 
.17.1501 Systems - Install & Maint. 
17.1901 Composition, Makeup & Typesetting 
17.1000 Construction and Maintenance Trades 

17.2308 Die Sinking 
17.1200 Diesel Mechanic 
17.1300 Drafting 

17.0201 Electrical Appliances Repair 

17.1002 Electrician (Construction) 

16.0107 Electrical Technician ' 
17.1500 Electronics Occupations • 

16.0108 Electronic Technician 

16.0109 Electromechanical Technician 
16.0100 Engineering-Related Technician 
17.1700 Foremahship, Supervision, & Management Development 

17.2301 Foundry 
17.1009 Glazing 
17.0102 Heating ' 

17*1003 Heavy Equipment (Construction) 

17.1^01 Industrial Electrician 

17.1502 Industrial Electronics 

16.0111 Industrial Technician 

16*011^ Instrumentation Technician 

17.IUO2 Lineman 

17.1903 Lithography, Photography & Platemaking 

17.2302 Machine Shop 

17*2303 Machine Tool Operations 

17.IOOI* Masonry 

16.0113 Mechanical Tenhninian 

17.2309 Metal. Pat ierntnakit if; 
17.230H Metal Trades* Combined 



16.0117 Scientific Data Processing 
lU,0702 ' Secretaries 

l'^.0503 Shipping & Receiving Clerks 

IU.O703 Stenographers 

lif.oyoo Stenographic, Secretarial & Related Occupations 

lU,0800 Supervisory & Admin. Management Occvipations 

lk,02(^ Systems Analysts 

li)..O105 Tellers 

OI+.I90O Transportation (Sales) 

01^.3100 Wtiolesale Trade & Sales 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

07.0906 Community Health Aide 

07.0100 Dental Assistant 

07.0101 Dental Assisting 

07.0102 , Dental Hygiene (Assoc. Degree) 

07.0103 Dental Laboratory Technician 
07.0908 Food Service Supervisor 
07.0900 Health Occupations Education 

07.0202 . Histologist 
07.0903 Inhalation Therapy 

07.09di Medical Assistant (Ass't. in Physician's Office) 

07.0203 ^ edic£i|- Laboratory Assistant " 
07.0200 Medical Laboratory Technology 

07.0801 Mental Health Teclmician 

07.0909. Mortuary Science 

07.0300 Nursing 

07.0301 Nursing (Assoc. Degree) 

07.0302 Nursing, Practical (Vocational) 

07.0303 Nursing Aide 
07.0^01 Occupational Therapist 
07.0663 Optometrist Assistant 
07.0^02 Physical Therapist 
O7.OU03 Prosthetics 

07.0500 Radiologic (Health Occupations) (General) 

07*0501 Radiologic Technology (X-Ray) 

07»0^|.00 Rehabilitation Assistant 

07.0305 Surgical Technician (Operating Rooift Technician) 



BUSINESS, MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT OCCUPATIONS 



lU.OlOl 
14.0100 
14.0801 
04.0100 

04.0300 

14.0102 
14.0200 
14.0103 
14.08G3 
14.0901 
14.G401 
14.0201 
14.0203 

•14.0402 
14.0804 
04.9900 
14.0301 
14.0701 
14.0302 

14.0300 
o4.o4oo 
04.0600 

04.0700 
o4.o8oo 

14.0303 
04.0900 
04.1200 

i4.o4oo 

04.1300 
14.0602 

14.0202 

14.0104 
14.0500 
i4.o4o5 
14.0805 
16.0400 
14.0603 
l4.o6oo 

04.160Q 
14.0502 
04*1700 
14.0406 
04.2000 



Accountants , • ■ 

Accounting and Computing Occupations 

Administrative Assistants 

Advertising Services 

Automotive (Sales) 

Bookkeepers 

Business Data Processing (Also introduction to) 
Cashiers 

Clerical & Office Supervisors 
Clerk-Typists 

Coraraunication Systems Clerks & Operators 
Computer & Console Operators 
Computer Programmers j| 
Correspondence; Clerks V " 

Data-Meth'^ds & Systems F*r,ocedures Analysts 
Dist. Ed. Mktg. - General\,. 
Duplicating Machine Ope'ratdi^s 
Executive Secretary v 
File Clerks 

Filing, Office Machines, and Gfjneral Office 

.Finance and. Credit 

Food Distribution (Sales) 

Food Services (Sales) & Distribution 

General Merchandise (Sales) 

General Office Clerks 

Hardware, Building Mat., Farm & Garden (Sales) 
Industrial Marketing (Sales). 
Information Communication Assistant 
Insurance (Sales) 
Interviewers & Test Technicians 
Keypunch, Coding, & Peripheral Operators 
Machine Operators j Billing, Bookkeeping, and Computing 
.Materials Support Occupations (Tranj?., Storing, Recording) 
Messengers and Office Boys and Girls 
Office Managers & Chief Clerks 
Office Technician 
Personnel Assistant 

Pprsonnel Administrator ' • 

Petroleum (Sales) 

Quality Control Clerks 

Real Estate (Sales) 

Receptionists & Information Clerks 

Retail Trade & Sales 



me 
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13 
14 

13 
21 

21 

14 

1$ 
18 
21 
13 
17 
20 

17 
171 
10 
10 
10 
10 

17 
11 
11 

17 
11 
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18 
18 
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81 
19 
19 
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19 
12 
18 
12 
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16.0U4 Metallurgical Technician l^3 

17.3601 Millwork & Cabinet Making ' 1^5 

17*1005 Painting & Decorating 3V 

16.0116 Petroleum Technician k6 

17«090l Photographic Lab. & Darkroom Occupatiohs 32 

17.1006 Plastering 3k 

17.1007 Plumbing & Pipefitting 

17.1902 Printing press Operators IfO 

17.0703 Product Designer 32 

17.3202 Pumping Plants ■ \^ 

17.1503 Radio/Television Repair .3$ 

17.3000 Refrigeration Maintenance & Repair • 1^3 

17.2305 Sheet Metal Worker \ ' 
17,3^02 Shoe Repair 

17.1905 Silk/Screen Making & Printing • 5o 

17.3100 Small Engine Repair, Internal Combustion . Iflf 

17.2307 Tool & Die Making ijg 

17.3500 Upholstering : ' ij^ 

17.2102 Watchmaking & Repair lio 

17.2306 Welding & Cutting ' iJa 



PERSONAL & PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



17.2901 Baker 55 

17.2601 Barbering n 
09.0201 Care & Guidance of Children , 49 
09.020^ Clothing Management, il'oduct ion, & Services (Qainful) 50 

17.2902 Cook/chef 55 

17.2602 Cosmetology 5I1. 
17.1100 Custodial Services 52 
17.3301 Dressmaking * 56 
17.l60i Dry Cleaning 53 

14.0601 Educational Assistants & Training Specialists 

16*0110 Environmental Control Technology ' 51 

17.1600 Fabric Maintenance Services 52 

16.0602 Fire & Fire Safety Technology 5X 
17.2801 Fireman Training $k 
09*0203 Food Management, Production, and Services 50 
01.0601 Forest Conservationists 6 
CftO&Ch Home Furnishing, Equipment and Services ^0 
04*1100 Mdtel &5 Lodging Services {§ 
09.0205 Institutional & Home Management & Supporting Services 50 
17*0701 Interior Decorating 52 
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17 « 1602 Laundering 

17.2802 Law Enforcement Training 

17.2903 Meat Cutter 

04.1500 Personal Service 

16.0605 Police Science Technology . 

01.0602 Recreation Director (Park Ranger - Manager) 

0lf.l800 . Recreation & Tourism 

17.3302 Tailoring 

17.3300 Textile Production & Fabrication 

64.1900 Transportation Services 

17.290^ Waiter /waitress 

01.0605 Water (Ag Resources) Conservationist 
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APPLIED BIOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



■ • ■ ... 

Applied Biologioal and Agricultural Occupations is comprised of the 
group of related courses or units of subject matter,^ which are organisied 
for carrying on learning ej^periences concerned with' preparation for or 
upgrading in occupations requiring kn6\fledge and skills in agriculture 
subjects. The functions of agricultural production, agricultural supplies, 
agricultural mechanization, agricultural products, ornamental horticulture, 
forestry, agricultural resources, and the services related thereto, are 
emphasized in the instruction designed to provide opportunities for pupils 
to prepare for or improve their competencies in agricultural occupations. 
An agricultural occupation may inclv<^e one or any combination of these 
functions* 

Technical education is concerned with that body of knoM:ledge organized 
in a planned sequence of classroom and laboratory experiences, .usually at 
the post-secondary level. The program of instruction normally "includes the 
study of the underlying sciences and supporting mathematics inherent In a 
technology, as well as methods, skills, materials » and processes commonly 
used and Services performed in the technology. Technical education pre- 
pares for the occupational area between the skilled craftsman and the pro- 
fessional person such as the doctor, the engineer, and the scientist. ' 

Included in this subject matter area are the items of informatioh 
which identify various aspects of applied biological. and agricultural occu- 
pations. ' ' . . 

01.0100 Agricultural Production Subject matter and learning activ- 
ities which are concerned with the principles and processes 
involved in the planning related to and the economic use of 
facilities, land, water, machinery, chemicals, finance, and 
labor in the production of plant and animal products. , Activ- 
ities include classroom instruction and laboratory escper- 
ienees in and out of school, including farms, ranches, and 
other agriculturally related establishments. 

01.0101 Animal Science — Planned learning experiences which 
are concerned with the study and operations dealing 
with theories, principles, and practices involved 
in producing (breeding, feeding, care, and housing) 
animals and animal products for economic and other 
. uses. 

» 

Representative occupations sire { Kennel Attendant, 
Livestock Farmer, Kennel Manager, Specialty Animal 
Parmer, Herdsman, Trainer, Artificial Inscmlnator, 
Veterinarian Aide, Farrier. 



01.0102 Plant jjoienoe Planned learning experiences which 
are concerned with the study and operations dealing 
with principles and practices involved in the culture 
and production of agricultural plants. 

^ rr 

Representative occupations are; Cereal Grain 
Farmer, Fiber Crop Jiarmer, Forage Crop Farmer, 
Oil Crop Varmer, Specialty Crop Farmer, 
Vegetable Farmer, Fruit Farmer, Ornamental 
Crop Farmer, Plant Disease Specialist, 

01.0103 Farm Mechanics A combination of subject matter and 
practical laboratory experience designed to develop 
knowledge and skills in the care, repair, maintenance 
and ad,justment of farm production machinery. 

Representative occupations are: Machine Operator, 
Machinery & Equipment Repairman, Soil & Water 
Manager, Construction Maintenance Man, Electri- 
fication Technician, Herbicide Applicator. 

01.010'+ Farm Business Management Planned learning activities 
which are concerned with farm resource analysis, 
accounting, production, financing, resource acquisition, 
pui'chasing, farm inputs, performance records, contracts, 
farm marketing and maintenance. The results of these 
learning activities are applied to formulating decisions 
involved in managing a farm or ranch operation. 

Representative occupations are: Blarm Manager, , 
Farm Record Ahalyst, Farm Organization Specialist, 
Farm Loan Specialist, Rural Heal: ;@state Salesman^ 
Farm Loan Manager. ' 

01.0200 Agricultural Supply & Service — Subject matter and learning exper» 
lences concerned with preparing students for occupations involved 
in providing consumable supplies used in the production phase of 
agriculture. Including processing, marketing, consulting and othe* 
services • 

01.0201 Agricultural chemicals — The study of a variety of 
chemicals, drugs, and related products which .are 
associated with the production of animals and plant 
products. Usually included for study are various 
types of chemicals used to prevent, controller cure 
animal and plant diseases and to control pests # 

Representative occupations arei Pest Bxterminator, 
Weed Inspector, Salesman, Applicator. 
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Feeds — The ctvidy- of tlie business of processing and 
distributing feeds and feedstuffs. 



Representative occupations are { Salesman, Mixer, 
Custom Operator, Quality control Technician. 

01.0203 Seeds — The study of the business of producing, 
processing, and distributing seeds. 

Representative occupations are: Analyst, Inspector, 
Salesman. 

01.0201!- Fertilizers (Plant Food) — The study of the. principles 
concerned with the analysis, sale, and application of 
chemical elements known to be necessary for plant growth. 

Representative occupations are: Salesman, Custom 
Operator, Dealer. " 

01.0300 Agricultural Mechanics — A combination of subject matter and 

activities designed to develop abilities necessary for assisting 
with and/or performing the common and important operations or 
processes concerned with the selection, operation, maintenance, 
and use of agricultural power, agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment, structures and utilities, soil and water management, and 
agricultural mechanics shop, including kindred sales and services 

• _ , . 

01.0301 Agricultural Power tnd Machinery — A combination of 
subject matter and experiences designed to develop 

in pupils the abilities to (1) recognize and identify 
the fundamental principles of selection, operation, 
service maintenance, repair, and safety in agri- 
■ cultural power - engines, electricity, and hydraulics 
and (2) plan, install, service, assemble, adjust, 
operate, and repair farm machinery i 

Representative occupations arej Farm Equipment 
Operator, Equipment Mechanic, Serviceman, Set-up 
Man, Partsman, Salesman. 

01.0302 Agricultural Structures and Conveniences — Learning 
activities designed to assist pupils in developing 

the ability to plan, select materials for, and construct 
and maintain agricultural structures and- conveniences i 

Representative occupations ares Farmstead 
Mechanisation Serviceman, Service Supervisor, 
Office Manager, Local Dealer. 



r 



OX«0303 Soil Management — A combination of subject matter 
and practical experiences designed to develop 
knowledge and skills concerned with surveying and 
classifying soils; determining cropping systems 
and fertilizer; conditioning; and cultural prac- 
tices that will result in efficient; agricultural 
production. 

Representative occupations are; Conservation 
Technician, Conservationist, Agronomist, 

01.0304 Water Management — A combination of subject matter 
euid practical experiences designed to develop 
knowledge and skills concerned with surveying, 
planning, laying out, constructing, using, and 
maintaining irrigation, drainage, water cohservation 
runoff, and erosion control systems, and with main-* 
taining proper soil-water-plant relationships, 

Representative Qccupatiohs are: Conservation 
Technician, Conservationist, Agronomist. 

01.0305 Agricultural Mechanics Skills — Planned learning : 
experiences designed to develop skills, abilities, 
and judgments necessary to select, use, «uid maintain 
hand and power tools, arc and acetylenel welders 9 : 
and to plan and establish home farm shops. 

Representative occupations are; Machinery 
Repairman, Service Manager. * - 

01.0306 Agricultural Construction and Maintenance A 
combination of subject matter and experiences 
designed to develop skills and abilities nec** 
essary in the planning, layout, feibrication, and 
maintenance of farm and other ag;ricultural eqtuip«> 
ment, especially small, custom-built devices. 

Representative occupations are: Farmstead 
Planner, Equipment Set-up Man, Deliveryman. 

01.0307 Agricultural Electrification -- A combihation of 
subject matter and experiences designed to provide 
opportunities for pupils to gain the knowledge and 
understanding necessary to make effective use of 
electricity and electrical equipment on fiarms, 
ranches, and other agriciiltural establishments. 
Included for study are the principles of elec- 
tricity, maintenance and operation of equipment, 
and safety factors related thereto* 

Representative occupations arej Service Co. 
Representative, safety Technician » installation 
Serviceman. 



• 16.010,? Af jylou ltural TechnlaJ-an — Speoiallae'd olassroom and •' 

laboratory learni-nti .experiences in physical sciences, > 
mathematics, ani specialty courses dealing with farm 
machinery and equipment, farm structures and con- 
veniences and/or rural electrification systems as 
. applied to planning, designing, estimating and/or 

manufacturing to prepare the graduate to work in 
direct support of the agricultural engineer, 

01 vOi^OO Agricultural Products (Processing, Inspection and Marketing) — 
A combination of subject matter and learning experiences 
designed to teach information, processes, scientific principles, 
and management decisions concerned with agricultural competencies 
in the food and nonfood technology occupations. The groups of 
food products include (l) meat, fish, poultry, and eggs J (2) dairy 
products; (3) fruits and vegetables; (if) cereal grains; and (5) 
other foods and beverages. The nonfood products include cotton, 
tobacco, and wool. Instruction may be provided in any or all 
groups of these pro'?ucts. 

Ol.OUOl Dairy Prod.!'w i>s — A combination of subject mattep 
and experienefes concerned with the information, 
scientific principles and processes associated with 
consumable agricultural products. 

Representative occupations are: Laboratory 
Technician, Buyer, Product Inspector, Product 
Grader, Product Salesman, Quality Control Manager, 
State Inspector, Appraiser. 

01.0^02 Nonfood Products A combination of subject matter 
and experiences concerned with the information, 
scientific principles, processes and marketing 
functions associated with nonfood products such as 
cotton, tobaccoj and wool, as well as the industrial 
nonfood uses of grains and oilseeds* 

Representative occupations are: Laboratory 
Technician, Buyer, Product Inspector, Product 
Grader, Product Salesman, Quality Control Manager, 
State Inspector, Appraiser, 

01.0500 Ornamental Horticulture (Production^ Processing, Marketing, and 
. Services!) *•* organiaed subject matter and practical experiences 
concerned with the culture of plants used principally for omametttal 
or esthetic purposes. Instruction emphasised knowledge and under- 
standing important to establishing, maintaining, and managing 
ornamental horticulture enterprises. 

01*0502 yioriculture — Organized subject matter and practical 
experiences which are concerned with principles and 
practices involved in field or greenhouse production 
of flowers and the arrangement of such flowers for 
ornamental purposes* 



Representative occupations ares Floral Designer, 
Flower Shop Manager, Indoor plant Manager, Retail 
Florist. 

01.0503 Greenhouse Operation and Management — Organized 
subject matter and practical experiences which are 
concerned with the principles and practices involved 
in producing plants under glass and in other 
articificial environments. 

Representative occupations arej Wholesale 
Nurseryman, Retail Nurseryman, Plant propagator, 
Indoor Plant Installer, Shipping Foreman. 

. OI.O50I} Landscaping — Organized subject matter and practical 
experiences which are concerned with the principles 
and practices involved in locating, planting, and 
maintaining turf, plants, shrubs, or devices for the 
beautification of home grounds and other a.reas of 
human habitation and recreation. 

Representative occupations are: Landscape 
Gardener, Grounds Keeper, Landscape Designer, 
Landscape Consultant, Landscape Contractor, 
Pest control Specialist, Landscape Foreman, 
parkway Supervisor. 

01.0506 Turf -Management — Organized subject ma:t;ter and prac- 
tical experiences which are concerned with the prin- 
ciples and practices involved in establishing, managing 
and maintaining grassed areas for ornamental and/or 
recreational purposes. 

Representative occupations arej Turf Supply- 
Salesman, Turf Research Technician, Oreenskeeper,. 
Turf Consultant, Commercial Sod Grower, Sod 
Cutter. 

01.0600 Agricultural Resources (Conservation, Utiligation, and Services) 
A combination of subject matter and planned learning experiences 
concerned with the principles and processes involved in the con- 
servation and/or improvement of natural resources such as air, 
forests, soil, water, fish, plants, and wildlife for economic 
and recreational purposes . Instruction also emphasizes such 
factors as the establishment, management, and operatidn of forest 
lands for recreational purposes and a study of practices involved 
■ in the preservation and/or improvement/of a natural range lands* 

01.0601 Forest Conservationists — A combination of subject 
matter and experiences concerned with forests as 
living communities of plants and animals in which 
trees are the dominant species. Emphasis is on the 
multiple use of forest lands and resources. 

Representative oocupatlons arej Crew Leader 
Timber Scaler. 

' Zl(^^ . 



01.0603 Soil Cons e rvationists — A combination of subject 

matter ana practical experiences designed to provide 
opportunities for gaining knov?ledge and undei'Stand- , 
ing concerning the principles and practices involved 
in maintaining soil stability and productivity, ■ 
including the prevention of erosion, pollution, 
waterlogging, exhaustioTi of plant nutrients, and the 
accumulation of toxic salts, ' 

Representative occupations are: Soil Con- 
servationist, Range Manager, Water Control 
Specialist, Industrial Waste Inspector. 

01.060)+ Wildlife (including Game Farms aid Hunting Areas) — 
A study of the principles and practices involved in : 
the preservation and/or improvement of wildlife suGh 
as game, fowl, and fish. 

Representative occupations are: Game Keeper, 
Trapper, Guide, Fish Hatchery Operator, Pish 
Parmer. 

01.0700 Forestry (Production > Processing, Management, -Marketing » a nd 

Services) A combination of subject matter and experiences con- 
cerned with the multiple use of forest lands and resources. In- 
cluding their management and protection. 

01.0703 Logging (Harvesting and Transporting) — Study, including 
observation and practical experiences concerned with the 
initial collective activities involved in harvesting trees 
as a crop and in terms of not interfering with other desir- 
able uses of the forest. 

Representative occupations are: Log Buyer, 
Field Man, Logging Contractor, Chief Cruiser,. 
Crew Manager, Timber BUyer, Log Scaler. 

OI.070I+ Wood Utiliaation — Organised subject matter and prac- 
tical activities concerned with the many wood products 
of the forest. Emphasis in instruction is on the study 
of production, selection, grading, and marketing of 
forest material (wood) for multiple uses in conversion 
to consumer goods, e.g., paper, plywood, wallboard, 
plastijCS, and preservative-treated wood products. 

Representative occupations are : Pulpwood Buyer, 
Pulpwood Contractor, Pulpwood Grower, Forest 
Chemist, Field Man, Yard Man. 

16.0603 Forestry Technology — A sequence of classroom and 

laboratory experiences , including appropriate physical 
and biological sciences, designed to prepare the student 
to function as a technical specialist in the utilization 
of our timber resources. The program is planned to 

pi 
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enable the student to acquire competency in one or 
more of such areas as? harvesting of timber', wherein 
he surveys timber lands, draws topographical maps, , 
selects trees for cutting, and plans the transportation 
of logs to mills "or loading sites, conducting or assisting 
in research involving the preparation of wood for comraer- 
cial use, and the preservation and utilization of wood :^ 
and its by-products j developing, improving, or determining 
methods of handling, curing, shaping, and treating wood in 
the course of manufacturing wooden products} investigating 
and assisting in setting up chemical or mechanical proce88( 
for converting wood into various commodities and testing 
wood for such properties as strength, elasticity, and 
endurance, and recommending proper utilization. 

01.9900 Ag riculture, Other (specivy) — » Include here only other organized 
sub^ject matter and experiences emphasized in agriculture which are 
not listed or classifiable in one of the above categories* 

Representative occupations are: Agricultural 
Agent, Agricultural Occupations Instructor, 
Biologist, Entomologist, Farm Commodity Itorket 
Reporter, Product Researcher, Radio-TV Farm 
Director, USDA Specialist. 
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BUSINESS, MARKING AND MANAGEMENT OCCUPATIONS 

• , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 'i'l 

• ,. , ■ ■ ■ » ■ i. 

Business, Marketing and Management Occupations include, but are not 
limited to, those activities involved in the systematic distribution of 
products and services to the consumer* , • 

Activities include organizational supervision and management, sales, 
distribution, communications, record keeping and others 'needed to support 
and evaluate these functions, excluding speculative and manipulative 
marketing practices. Sales-supporting functions, are buying, transporting, 
storing, promoting, financing, marketing research and management* Emphasis 
is on the development of attitudes, skills, and understanding related to 
marketing, merchandising, and management. Also included are a variety of 
activities, such as recording and retrieval of data, supervison and coordi«- 
nation of office activities, internal and external communications,, and the 
reporting of information in the area of communications and record keeping* 

These activities are found in such areas of economic activity as 
retail and wholesale trade^ finance, insurance, real estate, services and 
service trades, manaufacturing, transportation, utilities, and commun- 
ications. 

Included in this subject matter area are the items of information which 
identify various aspects of business, marketing and management occupations* 

Oif«aLOO Advertising Services — Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to planning, development, placement, and 
evaluation tasks performfed by distributive employees and 
management personnel in demand creation and salves promotion • 
activities utilizing displays, merchandising aids, and mass 
media in such enterprises as advertising agencies, display 
houses, retail and wholesale establishments 9 and pro- 
auction industries. 

Representative occupations are: Copywriter, 
Advertising Layout mn, Advertising Production 
Manager, Display Manager, Public i^elatlonS. Man, 
Account Executive^ Media Buyer, Layout Man, 
Mailer Specialist, Advertising Salesman, Sales 
Manager. 

0^^*0300 Automotive Organisied subject matter and learning experience 
related to the variety of sales and sales-suppdirting tasks 
performed by distributive employees and managem'ent personnel 
in retail, wholesale, and service establishments engaged in 
selling, renting, storing or caring of cars and trucks, and 
in selling automotive parts, accessories and s^uipment* 
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Representative occupations are; Automobile Sales- 
man, Service Manager j Parts Manager, field 
Representative, Service-Management' Specialist, 
Automobile Appraiser, Car Rental Clerk, Car Wash 
Supervisor, Rental Car Manager, Parts Salesperson, 
Parking Lot Attendant , 

Ol|,Ol|.00 Finance and Credit — • Orgianized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to the tasks performed by distributive 
employees and management personnel in institutions engaged 
in deposit banking and related services, extending credit in 
the form of loans, services allied with the exchange of secur- 
ities and commodities, or consumer credit and collections* 

Representative occupations are: Bank Cashier, 
Credit Analyst, Financial Service Salesman, 
Investment and Tax Counseling Service Salesman, 
Brokerage Clerk, Broker's Floor Representative. 

Olf.0600 Food Distribution — Organized subject matter and learning 

experiences related to a variety of sales and sales-supporting 
tasks performed by distributive employees and management per-* 
. sonnel in establishments primarily en^ged in selling food 
for home preparation and consumption, or selling a general or , 
commodity line of food products at wholesale i 

Representative occupations are: Manager, Cashier » 
Livestock Commission ^fc^n, Checker, Salesman, 
Salesperson, Buyer, Route Supervisor, Supermarket 
Department Head, Cashier-Checker, Bagger. 

OU.O7OO Food Services — Organized subject matter and learning exper- 
iences related to the sales and sales- supporting tasks per- . 
former by distributive employees and management personnel in 
establishments serving prepared foods and drinks for consump- 
tion on their own premises or at a place designated by the 
customer* 

Representative occupations are: Food Concession 
Manager, Catering Manager, Restaurant Itenager, 
Food Checker, Salesman of Equipment and Supplies 
for Food Services, Steward, Coin Vending Machine 
collector. 

OU«0800 General Merchandise — Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to a ^/ariety of sales and sales-supporting 
tasks performed by distributive employees and management per- 
sonnel engaged primarily in selling various types of merchan- 
dise at retail iii department stores, junior department stores » 
variety stores, general merchandise stores, discount stores, 
and catalog houses. 



Representative oooupations are: Store Manager, ♦ 
Merchandise Manager, Trainee Manager, Marker,, 
cashier, Collector, Adjustment Clerk, Salesperson, 
• Sales Clerk, Demonstrator, Buyer, New Account 
Clerk, Department Manager, Deliverymanr 

01^,0900 Hardware, Building Materials ^ Farm and Garden Supplies and 

Equipment Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to various sales and sales-supporting tasks performed 
by distributive employees and management personnel in establish- 
ments engaged primarily in selling one pr more of the following 
product lines at retail, at wholesale, or to contractors? 
^ hardware, pair^t, wallpaper, lumber, building materials, supplies 
and equipment^ for home construction, or farm and garden supplies 
and equipments 

Representative occupations are: Service Department 
Manager, Salesman of Building and Construction 7 
Equipment and Supplies, Salesman of H&rdware ^ / 

Supplied, General Hardware Salesperson, Farm and 
Garden Equipment Salesman,, Contract Clerk, 

0lf^l200 Industrial Marketing — Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to the tasks performed by sales and manage- 
ment personnel in establishing market potentials and selling 
goods and services to business and institutional buyers for 
use in their operations. 

Representative occupations ares Sales Manager, 
Branch Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, 
Technical, Service Manager, Industrial Relations 
Salesman, Salesman of Paper Products, Chemicals 
and Drugs, Plastic Products, Rubber Goods, Foundry 
and Machine Shop Products, Metals, Lubricating 
Equipment, Safety Equipment, Textile ttechinery. 
Welding Equipment, Pi-inting Supplies and School 
Equipment, Manufacturer's Representative* 

0U«1300 Insurance — Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to the tasks performed by sales and management per- 
sonnel for insurance carriers of all types, or by agents repre- 
senting carriers and brokers dealing in the sale or p3.acement 
of insurance contracts with carriers. 

Representative occupations are: Special Agent, 
Insurance Examiner, Estate Planner, Underwriter, 
Insurdnce Manager, Insurance Office Manager, 
Investigator, Placer, Claim Adjuster, Hospital 
Insurance Representative, Insurance Salesman, . 
Claim Examiner, Life Examiner. 

0U«l600 Petroleum — Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to the variety of sales and sales-supporting tasks 
performed by distributive employees and management personnel 
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in retail or wholesale establishments engaged in the distribution 
of petroleum products. 



Representative occupations are: Contracts Manager, 
Field Representative, Bulk Plant Manager, Store • 
Manager, teasing Manager, Oil Field Supplies and 
Equipment Salesman, Oil Dispatcher, Automobile 
Service Station Attendant, Leaseman. 

OI+.I70O Real Estate — Organized subject matter and learning experiencea 
related to tasks performed by persons who act for themselves or 
as agents for others in real estate brokerages or other firms 
engaged in buying, selling, appraising, renting, managing and 
leasing of real property. 

Representative occupations are: Industrial . 
-r Development Manager, Property Rental Agent, 

Real Estate Agent, Apartment House ffenager. 
Property Manager, Building Superintendent, 
Business Broker, Ri^t-of-Way Agent, Real 
Estate Appraiser, Building Consultant, Real 
Estate Salesman, Sales Representative; 

OU.I9OO Transportation — Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to the physical movement of people, personal effects and 
products, and the sales, storing, and sales-supporting tasks per- 
formed by distributive employees and management personnel in enter** 
.prises engaged in passenger and fVeight transportation, public 
warehousing, and services incidental to transportation* 

Representative occupations are: District Sales 
Representative, Ntenager of Operations, Regional 
itenager. Airport Superintendent, Chief Dispatcher, 
Station Manager, Terminal Manager, Traffic 
Manager, Warehouse M&nager, Salesman of Aircraft 
Equipment, Salesman of Boats and. Nautical Equip- 
ment, Salesman of Railroad Equipment and Supplies* 

OU*2dOO Retail Trade, Other (Specify) — Include here other organissed 
instructional programs and learning experiences, emphasized 
in sales and sales- supporting tasks performed by distributive 
employees and management personnel in establishments engaged 
in selling merchandise purchased for resale to customers for 
personnel], household, business or farm use, which are not 
listed above. W 

Representative occupations are: Solicitor, 
Stores Laborer, House-to-House Salesman* 
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Olf.3XOO Wholesale Trade. Other (Specify) - Include here other ihstruc- 
Bonil programs and learning experiences emphasized in sftles 
and sales-supporting tasks performed by distributive employees 
and management personnel in places of business engaged pi-lmarily 
in selling goods to retailers, industrial, commercial, insti- 
tutional and professional users, or bringing buyer and sfeUer 
together, which are not listed above. 

Representative occupations^ ai^e: Wholesaler, 
Distribution Warehouse Manager, Fuel Salesman. 

pl+.9900 Distributive Education. Other (Speciyy). — Include here bther 
organized instructional programs and learning ej^periences, 
emphasized in marketing functions performed by employees, 
managers and/or proprietors in establishments engaged in 
selling products or providing sorvices to individuals and 
business establishments, which are not classifiable as 
oo.viiav rpt.ftll or wholesale in nature and function * 

Representative occupations are: Purchasing Agent, 
■ -Sales Development Clerk, Contract Clerk, Public 

Utilities Salesman, Soft Water Serviee Salesman. 

ll+,0100 Accounting and Computing Occupations — Planned learning exper- 
iences which incxudo a combination of courses and practical 
■ experiences concerned with systematizing information about 
transactions and activities into accounts and quantitative 
. records, and paying and: receiving money. 

Il+.OIOI Acc ountants Programs concerned with the para- 
professional duties supporting the accountant in 
organissing, designing, aud controlling numerical 

and fir "ncial data. ' 

Representative occupations are? Estimator, 
Credit Analyst, Utility, Accounts Director^ 

14.0102 Bookkeepers — programs eoncferned with computing, 
classifying, and recording numerical data to keisp 
financial records. 

Representative occupations are: Account 
Information Clerk^ insurance Clerk, AccpUiit 
Classification Clerk, Audit Clerk, Bookkeeper, 
Distribution Accounting Clerk, General Ledger 
Bookkeeper, Commodity Loan Clerk, Fixed 
C8-pital Clerk. V 

lU.0103* Cashiers Programs concerned with receiving and 

disbursing money in establishments other than banks, 
and usually involving the use of tftfechines, including 
cash registers and change leaker js. 
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Representative occupations are? Cashier, teller, • 
Money Counter, cashiers Supervisor, . • » 

lif.OlO^ Machine Operators; Billing, Bookkeeping, and Coroputina 

Programs concerned with operations and procedures utiUairig 
office machines for billing, posting, calculating, adding, 
listing, and mechanizing data (other than business data 
processing equipment). • ,; . 

Representative occupations are; Billing Machine 
Operator, Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Pftyfpll 
Clerk, Balance Clerk, Adding Machine Qperatol', 
Audit Machine Operator, Calculating Machine 
Operator, Proof Machine Operator, Transit Clerk. 

II+.OIO5 Tellers *- programs concerned with disbursing and receiv- 
ing money in a bank and recording the transactions. 

Representative occupations are;^ Teller, Collection 
and Exchange Teller, Note Teller, Head Teller. 

Ii{-.02p0 Business Data Processing Systems Occupations — Planned learning 
activities which include a combination of courses and practical 
fxperlendes concerned with business data processing systems and 
operations. 

Representative occupations are J Project Director 
Business Data Processing, Manager Electronic Data 
Processing, Machine Records Unit supervisor. 

ll+.020i Computer and Console O perators -" Programs concerned 

with operation of 'an ; eiectroH'c data processing con^uter 
including reviewing progrejn instructions, determining 
procedures for a specific run, readying equipment for 

operation^ and nianipulating and monitoring controls 
during operation. .^(/-^ .^ . ■ 

Representative occupations are } Computer Operations 
{Supervisor, pigital-C^ 

1^.0^02 KeypUifich, coding and Periyheral Equipment Operators -« 
Program^ concerned with operation of equipment which 
is auxiliary or peripheral to the operation of the 
electronic data computer* ln<5iuded are the operation 
of alphabetic/numerical keypunch machines, card^^tO"* 
tape converter s. 4 hi«5h spee4 printers ana mach^ 
that print identification codes on Wire, tape and 
Other materials, and related equipment. , 



• 

Representative occupations are; Card-Tape-ConVerter * 
Operator, Computer- Peripherals-Equipment Operator, 
High Speed Printer Operator, Keypunch Operator, Data ■ 
Typist, Verifier Operator, Tabulating Machine Operator, 
Sorting Machine Operator# 

14.0203 Computer Prograromers — Programs concerned with cbnverting 
symbolic statements of business problems to detailed 
logical flow charts for coding into computer language* 
Including analyzing all or part of a vork flow chart of 
diagram representing a business problem by applying 
knowledge of computer capabilities sub^ject matter, algebra, 
and symbolic to develop the sequence of program steps} 
conferring with supervisors and representatives of depart- 
ments concerned with programs to resolve questions of 
program intent, output requirements, input data acquisition, 
extent of qutomatic programming, coding and modification, 
and inclusions of interval checks and controls; writing 
detailed' logical flow charts in symbolic form to repiresent 
work order of data to be processed by a computer system, 
and to describe input, output, arithmetic, and logical 
operations involved; concerning detailed logical flow 
charts to language processable by computer; devising 
sample input data to provide testing of program adequacy; 
preparing block diagrams to specify equipment configur- 
ation; observing or operating a computer to test a coded 
program using actual or sample input data; correcting 
program errors by such methods as altering program steps 
and sequence; preparing written instructions (run book) 
to guide operating personnel during production runs; 
analyzing, revising, and rewriting programs to increase 
operating efficiency or to adapt to new requirements; 
compiling documentation of program development and 
subsequent revisions; and specializing in some instances 
in writing programs for one make and type of computer. 

Representative occupations aret Chief Programmer, 
Business Programmer. 

Xkt(^Ck Systems Analysts — Programs concerned With analyzing 
; • and designing commercial systems, data methods, systems 
and procedures, and processing business data; Activities 
include analysis of business problems such as the de- 
velopment of integrated production, inventory control 
and cost, and the formulation and refinement of an 
analysis system for conversion to a programmable form 
for application to an electronic data processing 
system. 
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Activities frequently involve conferences with , 
(1) the project director of .business data processing 
and department heads of uiiits involved to ascertain 
specific output requirements such as types of break- 
puts, degree of data summarization, and formats for 
management reports; and (S) management personnel ot 
operating units to revise plans for obtaining and ' 
standardizing .input data. 

Among other responsibilities of the system analyst 
are} the study of current or the development of 
new systems and procedures to devise workflow sequencej 
the analysis of alternative means of deriving input 
data to select the most feasible and economical 
method; and the development of process flow charts 
in outlines and detailed form for programming) indicatimg 
external verification points such as trial audit print- 
outs. Responsibilities may also include directing the 
.preparation of programs, but does not include mador re- \, 
^sponsibilities for technical, scientific, or exotic 
mathematics applications* 

Representative occupation is! Business Electronic ^ 
Data Processing Systems Analyst. 



16.0117 Scientific Data Processing A combination of subdect ' 
matter and experiences, including scientific principles 
and mathematical concepts, combined with specialty 
courses and applied laboratory experiences necessary 
in preparing pu^pils toj convert scientitUc, engineering^ 
and other technical problem formulations to processible 
forms by computer; resolve symbolic formulations; pre- . 
pare logical flow charts and block diagrams; encode 
resolvent equations for processing by applying knowledge 
of advanced mathematics, such as differential equations 
and numerical analysis; and gain understanding of 
computer capabilities and limitations. 

. The program is designed to provide in the pupil the 
capacity to perform such functions as i consulting 
with engineering and other technical personnel to 
resolve problems of intent, inaccuracy or feasibility 
of computer processing; observing the computer during 
testing or processing runs to analyse and correct pro- 
gramming and coding errors; reviewing results of computer 
for determining necessary modifications and reruns; de- 
veloping h6w sub-routines or the extension of the appli- 
cation of available programs; and the development of 
scientific machine languages to simplify programming 
statements and coding of future problems* 
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Bepresentatlve ^cupation is: Engineering emd t 
Scientific Programmer* 

lit. 0300 Filing, Office Machines « and General Office Clerical Ctecupations 

Planned learning experiences which include a combination of courses 
and practical experiences concerned with the recording and retrieval 
of data, including classifying, sorting and filing correspondence, 
records, and other data. 

14.0301 Du plicating Machine Operators — Programs concerned 
with reproducing handwritten or typewritten matter 
by use of duplicating machines and devices. 

Representative occupations are: Duplicating 
Machine Operator, Offset Duplicating Machine 
Operator, Automatic Typewriter Operator, Copy 
Operator, Chief Clerk, Print Shop,. 

1^^.0302 File Clerks r- Programs concerned with the recording 
( and retrieval of data, including' classifying, sorting, 

and filing correspondence, records, and other data. 

Representative occupations are: Classification 
Clerk, File Clerk, Record Clerk, Records Custodian. 



14.0303 General Office Clerks — Programs concerned with per- 
forming a variety of clerical duties utilizing knowledge 
' of systems and reports, including copying data, and 

compiling records and reports; tabulating and posting 
data in record books; providing information and con- 
ducting interviews; operating office machines; and 
handling mail and correspondence. 

Representative occupations are: Account Analyst, 
Actuarial Clerk, Billing Clerk, Budget Clerk, 
Coding Clerk, Auditing Control Clerk, Data 
Processing Control Clerk, Dispatcher Clerk, 
Insurance Clerk, Letter of Credit Clerk, Sorting 
Clerk, Statistical Clerk, Timekeeper, Traffic 
Rate Clerk, Accounting Clerk, Cost Clerk, Reinsurance 
Clerk, Posting Clerk, Hospital Ward Clerk. 

1U.0400 Information Communication Occupations — Leaming estperienees 

which include a combination of courses and practical ejeperienees 
concerned with the distribution of information; e.g., by nail, 
telephone, telegraph, and in person. 

lU. 01*01 CommuniGation Systems Clerks imd Operators — Programs • 
concerned with operating telephone switchboards and 
Similar e(|ulpment for relaying Incoming and interoffice 
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calls; establishing connections between subscribers j 
supplying information; calculating charges; operating 
telegraph and similar equipment for transmitting and 
receiving messages. 

Representative occupations are: Central Office 
Operator supervisor, Route Clerk, Information 
Operator, Switchboard Operator, Telephone Operator, 
Telephone Answering Service Operator, Telegrapher, 
Telegrapher Agent, 

IktQlkOSi Correspondence Clerks — Programs concerned with com- . 

posing correspondence and related items for the purpose 
of obtaining or giving information. 

Representative occupations are; Correspondence 
Clerk, Correspondence Review Clerk, Sales 
Correspondent, Policyhoiders ' Information Clerk. 

ll+.0^05 Messengers and Office Boys and Girls — Programs con**' 
' cerned with running errands; sorting and delivering 

letters, packages, and messages; furnishing workers 
with clerical supplies ; and performing similar routitte 
tasks in an office, 

Represenvative occupations are: Telegraph 
Messenger, Copy Boy, Messenger, Office Boy, 
Runner. ' . . ' 

lU.0^06 Receptionists and Information Clerks — Programs 

concerned with meeting the public through (I) answer- 
ing telephone and information requests; (2) locating 
offices and employees; and (3) keeping records of 
callers, making appointments, interviewing people 
to secure required data, e.g,* hospital admittance 
data, insurance data, and similar information* 

Representative occupations are; Appointment 
Clerk, Hospital Admitting Clerk, Information 
Clerk, Receptionist, Registration Clerk, Out- 
Patient Admitting Clerk, Medical Records Clerk. 

0500 Materials Support Occupations (Transporting^ Storing arid 

Recording) piarihed learning activities which include a combina- 
tion of courses and practical enperiences concerned with (1) re- 
ceiving, storing, issuing, shipping, requisitioning, and accounting 
for dtores of material or material in use; (S) assigning locations 
and space to items, including verification of quality, identificatipn 
condition, and value; (3) preparing or committing stocks for dhip- 
ment; (4) inventorying stock; (5) replenishing depleted items; and 
(6) filling orders and issuing tools, equipment, or materials to 
workers. 
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1^,0502 Quality Control Clerks — Programs concerned with 

verification of quality and quantity specifications. 

Representative occupations ares Claim Examiner,- 
File Room Custodian and Stability Program Clerk, 
Metal Release Man, 

l4«0503 Shipping and Receiving Clerks Programs concerned 
with assembling j, packing, addressing, stamping or 
receiving, unpacking, verifying, and recording 
incoming merchandise or materials. 

Representative occupations are: Rate Supervisor, 
Shipping Clerk, Receiving Clerk, Receipt Clerk, 
Route Return Clerk, Receiving and Shipper Checker, 
Sorter, 

lif.p600 Personnel, Training^ and Related Occupations — Planned learning 
experiences which include a combination of courses and pra&tical 
experiences concerned with personnel administration of ah organ- 
issation and the facilitating functions of scheduling and icon- 
duction clerical work, management, and operations of organizations. 

lU,0602 Interviewers and Test Technicians — Programs concerned 
with interviewing and administering tests to individuals 
to determine their appropriateness for employment and/or 
advancement. Also involved are the uses of appre^riate 
measuring devices, and the administration. scoring, and 
analysis of individual and group progress. 

Representative* occupations arej Job Analyst, 
Position Classifier, Test Technician, Placement 
Officer, Personnel Recruiter. 

IU.O603 Personnel Assistants — Programs conf^erned with formu- 
lating policies relating to the personnel administration 
of an organization. Emphasized are the conduct of pro- 
grams of recruitment, selection, training, promotion, 
welfare, safety, compensation, separation of employees » 
and recreation involving personnel. A practical back- 
ground in psychology is required for some occupations in 
personnel research, and in the administration of testing 
and counseling programs. 

Representative occupations are: Benefits and 
Service Records Supervisor, Einployment Clerk, 
• Identification Clerk, Social Security Clerk. 

iktCtfOO Stenographic. Secretarial^ and Related Occupations — Planned 
learning activities which include a combination of courses and 
practical experiences concerned with making, classlfVittg* ftnd 
. filing records, including written communications. 
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1^^,0701 ExeGutlve Secretary -» Programs Gonaerned with secretarial * 
ooordinating, expediting, and facilitating functions of 
the office for aiding the executive under his direction an4 
in a confidential relationship, (See also ll+, 0801 Admin- 
istrative Assistants under Supervisory and Administrative . 
Management Occupations.) 

Representative occupation is: Administrative ' 
Secretary, 

lif,0702 Secretaries — Programs related to occupations concerned 
with carrying out administrative and general office 
duties, in addition to taking and transcribing dictation. 

Representative occupations arej Social Secretary^ 
Legal Secretary, Medical Secretary, Secretary. 

1^^.0703 Stenographers — • Programs .concerned with taking shorthand 
i or special writing of notes by hand or machines and^transcrib 

ing them. - ■ ' -r : 

Representative occupations are: Court Reporter, 
Stenographer, Stenotype Operator. 

. 0800 Sup>3rvi sory and Administrative Management Occupations — Learning 
activities and experiences concerned with various responsibilities 
such as (1) studying policies organizational structures, and 
administrative practices of organizations such .as governmental units ^ 
industrial firms, and nonprofit groups; (2) reviewing periodic 
budgets submitted by operations personnel; (3) preparing reports 
summarizing findings and recommending to line management changes in 
policy, organization, and administration; (k) consolidating .budget 
estimates and preparing financial reports for comment; and (5) super- 
vising and coordinating activities, determining work procedures, 
and assigning duties. 

IU.O8OI Administrative Assistants — Programs concerned with the 
coordinating, expediting, and facilitating functions of 
the office for aiding the executive, under his direction 
and in a confidential relationship, in the discharge of 
his duties as related to personnel, the budget, records 
control, housekeeping, conducting studies and analyses", 
reviewing reports, and other responsibilities. (See also 
1I+. 0701 Executive Secretary. ) 

Representative occupations are: Administrative 
Assistant, Health facilities Manager, 



111. 0803 Clerical and Office Supervisors - Programs concerned 
with supervisory occupations involving the facilitating 
function of an organ5,zation, rather than a scientific, 
technical, or administrative specialty. 

Representative occupation is J Clerical Supervisor. 

111. 0804 Data>Methods and System-Procedures Analysts Prograinfl 
concerned with studying policies, oijganizational structures, 
and administrative practices of an organization for the 
purpose of recommending and installing systems procedures 
and methods improvement. 

Representative occupations are} Clerical 
Technician, File Service Worker. 

111. 0805 Office Managers and Chief Clerks — Programs concerned 
with the facilitating fi-iiction of the office involving 
supervision of the budget and management analysis staff . 
of an office, scheduling and conducting work, 'and other 
administrative specialization. 

Representative occupations are: Chief Clerk, Office 
mnager. Operations Officer, Credit Union Supervisor, 
Disbursement Clerk. 

l6.0l»00 Office Technician — That part of the office occupationr 

field which requires the application of scientific knowledge 
. and methods combined with technical skills in support of 
office occupations. Persons prepared in this technology 
are a part of the office team which includes the skilled 
worker, the technician, and administrative management 
personnel. 

Representative occupations are: Office Layout 
Service Man, Space Analyst. 

1U.09OI Clerk»Typists — Programs concerned with the performance 
of general clerical work requiring the use of a typewriter 
in a majority of the duties, including compiling aad typing^ 
reports, application forms, shipping tickets, and 6ther data 
from clerical records. Activities also include filing 
records and reports, posting information to records, sorting 
and distributing mail, answering telephones, computing 
with adding machines, and other similar duties . 

Representative occupations arej Clerk-Typist, 
Bordereau Clerk (insurance). 
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immn occupations education- 



Education for health oaoupations comprises the body of related subject 
matter, or the body of related courses,, and planned ftxperienqes designed to 
impart Knowledge and develop understandings and skills req.uired to support 
the health professions. Instruction is organized to prej;.>.5Te pupils for occu- 
pational objectives concerned with assisting qualified pL. 'ionnel in providing 
diagnostic, therapeutic, preventive, restorative, and rehabiritatlve services 
to people, including understandings and skills essential to provide care and 
health services to patients. 

Education for health workers usually is conducted by recognized education 
agencies and appropriate health ihstitutions and services that can malce avail- 
able the quality and kind of experiences needed by the trainee in developing 
the competencies required for his occupational goal. 

Instructional programs which prepare persons for occupations. that render 
health services directly- to patients provide planned inetruction and escperience 
in appropriate clinical situations. For occupations that render health services 
which do not involve direct services to patients, planned instruction and escper- 
ience in laboratories and/or appropriate work situations are provided as an 
integral part of the instructional program. 



Included under the heading. Health Occupations Education, are items Of 
information which describe selected aspects of edugation for health occupations. 
In the following definitions the term "subject matter" includes theory that 
may be given either in a school or in a clinical setting, and the term "exper- 
iences" includes the applied subject matter which is provided in a clinical 
setting. • 

Included in this subject matter area are the items of information which 
identify various aspects of agriculture. 

Licensure, Certification, and Registration 

Techniques for the regulation of workers in health occupations have been 
developed and administered, either by appropriate professional organizations 
or by legally constituted authority in the respective States^ as a means to 
safeguarding the public against unqualified and/or unscrupulous persons. 
Therefore, regulatory procedures such as licensure, certification and/or 
registration in certain of the health occupations have been estfilblished. 

Licensure — Under the authority of a State, laws are enacted" 
setting forth the minimum qualifications for persons and the 
standards to be met for practicing in an occupation. All 
physicians, nurses, dental hygienists, and a growing number 
. of paramedical personnel representing these groups have sought 
and helped to establish State laws for licensing practitioners 
in their fields. They have also found that mandatory regulations 
of these occupations under State licensure laws best serves the . 
public interest. Employers, too, have come to rely upon the 
legal licensing agency for assurance that a practitioner is qual- 
ified in his field. 



In Illinois the regulatory agency for licensure is the State 
Department of Registration and Education, 

Certification — Professional societies endeavor to improve the 
quality of services provided by supportive personnel in health 
fields through voluntary certification of individual workers. ; 
Standards pertaining to education, experience, and personal qual- 
ifications are determined by the professional society, usually in 
cooperation with the aijxi31ary group that is subject to the cer- 
tification procedure. Applicants wishing to become certified under 
these standards must make application, to the certifying board of 
the association and comply with the certification of standards* 

Registration— The term registration is used by certain occu- 
pational groups interchangeably with either the term licensure 
or certification. "Registered" nurse connotes a nurse who is 
licensed to practice as a professional nurse or as a technical- 
level nurse. A"registered" medical librarian is certified by and 
registered with her professional association. Registration may be 
interpreted in specific instances by placing after it (l) when 
"licensure" applies or (c) when "certification" appliesi^ 

NOTE: In situations involving designation of "licensure," 
"certification," or "registration" for record and/or report 
purposes as applicable to selected items in this subject-matter 
area, the following symbols may he used: (L) for Licensure; 
(C) for Certification; and (R) for Registration. 

0100 Dental — Included in this category are occupations concerned 
with supportive services to the dental profession^ 

07.0101 Dental Assistant — A combination of subject matter 
and experiences designed to prepare a person to 
assist the dentist at the chairside in the dental 
operatory, to perform reception and clerical 
functions, and to carry out selected dental labor- 
atory work. !l?his is the dental assistajit. 

07.0102 Dental Hygiene (Associate Degree) — A combin- 
ation of subject matter and experiences designed 

to prepare a person to provide services to patients, 
such as performing complete oral prophylaxis, 
applying medication, and providing dental health 
education services, both for chairside patients 
and in community health programs, under the 
supervision of the dentist. This is the dental 
hygienist. 
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07.0103 Dental Laboratory Technology — A combination* of 
subject matter and experiences desigaed to prepare 
• a person to execute the work in producting restorative 
appliances required for the oral health of the patient 
as authorized by the dentist. Some representative, 
occupations are; Dental Ceramist, Contour Wire 
Specialist, Dental Laboratory Technician, Orthodontic 
Gold Bandmaker, 

0200 Medical Laboratory Techniology -- Planned subject matter a-nd lab- 
oratory experiences concerned with bacteriological, biological, 
and chemical tests to provide data for use in diagnosis and. 
treatment of diseases — using microscopes, micrometers, anid 
other instruments. Persons prepared in this area usually work 
under the supervision of medical technologists, clinical pathol- 
ogists, or physicians. 

07.0202 Histologist — A combination of subject matter and 
experiences designed to enable a person to prepare, 
section,-'and stain tissues for microscopic study, : ' 
usually by a pathologist or other clinical scientist. 
A representative occupation is tissue technologist. 

07.0203 Medical Laboratory Assisting — A combination of 
subject matter and experience designed to prepare 
a person to work under the supervision of medical . 
technologists, clinical pathologists, or physicians . 
to perform routine clinical labora,tory procedures. . .' 
Sane representative occupations are Biochemistry 
Technologist, Medical Technologist, Microbiology 
Technologist, Medical Laboratory Assistant Aide. 

0300 Nursing — A combination of subject matter and clinical exper- 
iences desi gned to prepare a person to provide nursing care to 
patients in hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, or other insti- 
tutions by administering medications and treatments, assisting 
the physician during treatment and examination of patients, or 
performing related auxiliary services. 

07.0301 Nursing (Associate Degree) — A combination of 

general and nursing education and clinical exper- 
iences designed to prepare a person for general duty 
nursing under the nurse supervisor or physician, or 
with other members of the health team. Bone 
representative occupations arej Nurse Anethetlst, 
General Duty Nwse, Private Duty Nurse, Industrial 
Nurse. 

' 07.0302 Practical (Vocational) Nursing — A combination of 
subject matter and supervised clinical escoerlences 
designed to prepare a person to give diivjt nursing 
care under the supervision of a nurse or physician. 
The represented occupation is Licensed Practical 
Nurse. 




07.0303 Nvirsing (Aid) — A combination of subject matter 
and experiences designed to prepare a person to 
perform simple tasks involved in the personal , 
care to individuals receiving nursing services. 
These tasks are performed under the supervision 
of a nurse. Some representative occupations 
are: Nurse Aide, Nurse Assistant, Cottage Parent, 
Orderlies . 

« 

07.0305 Surgical Technician (Operation Room Technician) — 
A combination of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to prepare a person to serve as a general 
technical assistant on the surgical team in the 
operating suite. 

07.0^00 Rehabilitation Assistant — A combination of subject matter and 
experiences designed to prepare a person to help those with 
physical or mental disabilities, by directing their physical, 
social, or daily living acti^rities, under the fupervision of a 
physician, to repair or compensate for, the damage caused by 
illness or accident . 

07.0if01 Occupational Therapist A combination of subject 
matter and experiences designed to prepare a person 
to assist the occupational therapist in implementing 
the plan of therapy for a patient as prescribed by a 
physician. Some representative occupations arej 
Occupational Therapy Assistant, Occupational Therapy . 
Aide. . 

07.0i*02 Physical Therapibt — A combination of subject matter 
and experiences designed to prepare a person to 
assist the physical- therapist in implementing the 
plan of therapy for a patient as prescribed by a 
physician. Representative occupations aret Riysical 
Therapy Aide, r^iysical Therapy Assistant. 

(yftChOB Prosthetics - A combination of subject matter and 
e3cperlences designed to prepare a person to vt'ite 
specifications for and to make and fit artificial 
limbs,- following the prescription of a qualified 
medical practitioner. Instruction includes the 
study of anatomy, biomechanics, engineering as 
related to prosthetic appliances, and shop exper- 
ience in prosthetic construction. This is the 
Prosthetist. 

07.0500 Radiologic " A combination of subject matter and esfperiences de- 
• signed to prepare a person to apply roentgen rays and radio- 
active substenees to patients for diagnostic and therapeutic 
purposes. Instruction may include the study of anatomy, physiology 
radiation physics, radiographic techniques, chemistry or processing 
and darkroom technique, radiation prcg4.4^o^> equipment main- 
tenance. 
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07.0501 Radiologic Technology (X-ray) — A comblnaUon of • 
subject matter and experiences designed to prepare 
a person for the safe use of X-ray equipment In 
clinical settings under th6 supervision of a 
radiologist or other physician. A' representative 
occupation is Radiologic Technologist. 

07.0603 Optometrist Assistant — A combination of subject • 
matter and experiences designed to prepare to assist 
an optometrist in making tests to determine defects 
in vision, preparing and fitting eyeglasses or contact 
lenses, administering corrective eye exercise, or 
other treatment that does not require drugs or surgery. 

07.0801 Mental Health Technician — A combination of subject 
matter and experiences designed to prepare a person 
to assist nursing and medical personnel in rehabil- 
itating mentally ill patients through recreational 
and occupational activities,, training In new patterns ' 
of living, physical care of patients, and giving 
prescribed medication. Some representative 
occupations; Mental Health Worker, Activities Aide. 

07.0900 Miscellaneous Health Occupations Education Include here programs 
not elsewhere classified which prepare a person to pro"«/ide specified 
medical and health services. 

07.0903 Inhalation Therapy — Preparation includes a combination 
of subject matter and experiences designed to prepare a 
person to perform procedures and operation and maintain 
equipment used in supporting respiratory functions, in- 
cluding the administration of oxygen and other sustaining . 
gaaes, as directed by a physician. Some representative 
occupations are: Inhalation Therapist, Inhalation Therapy- 
Aide. 

07.0901* Medical Assistant (Assistant in Physician's Office) — A 
combination of subject matter and- experiences designed 
to prepare a person to perform furotlon^ and follow pro" 
cedures concerned with diagnosis and treatment of patients 
in a physician's office. Instruction includes physical ■ 
examinations, laboratory tests, x-rays, measurements, and 
medications. 

07.0906 Community Health Aid — A combination of- subject matter 
and experiences designed to prepare a person to serve 
as liaison between professional health workers and the 
' recipients of health services. Instruction emphasises 
basic understanding of biology, communicable diseases, 
environmental health, personal hygiene, in flan ts, .medi- 
cines, and family and community resources. Representative 
occupations are J Community Aide, Urban Health Aide, ' 
Neighborhood Health Aide. 
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07.0908 Food Serviee Supervisor — A noinbination of subject 
matter and experiences designed to prepare (V pwpon 

. . to understand the nature of nutritional diseases and , 
importance of con trolled diets in the treatment of 
patients with such diseases in a hospital or other 
health institutions under the si-ipisrvision of the 
dietitian. Instruction includes inspection of special 
diet trays and evaluation of patient's response to 
diets. ' . 

07.0909 Mortuary Science A combination of subject matter 
and experiences designed to prepare a person to 
perform the sanitary and embalming preparations for . 
interment in conformity with legal requirementia. 
Some representative occupations are J Mortician 
investigator, Embalmer. 
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Indus-lirial Oriented Oocupations is the branch of vocational education • 
which is qoncerhed with preparing persons for initial employment, or for , 
upgrading or reirairi^ng workers in a wide rt^nge of trade industrial 
occupations. ; Such occupations are skilled or serai-skilled and are concerned 
with layout designing, producing, processing, assembling, testing, maintaining, 
seryi^ing, or repairing any product or commodity. Instruction is provided (1) 
in ijasic manipulative skills, safety judgment, and related occupational in- 
formation in mathematics, drafting^ and science required to perform suocessfttily 
in the occupation, and (2) through a combination of shop or laboratory exper- 
iences simulating those found in industry and classroom learning. Included is 
instrxtction for apprentices in apprenticeable occupations or for dourneymen 
already engaged in a trade or industrial occupation* Also Included Is training 
for certain semiprofessional occupations considered to be trade and Industrial 
in nature. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during and outside r 
class time for pupils to develop interests, skills, and knowledge In selected 
aspects of Industrial occupations as an. integral part of the instructional 
program. ; 

Technical education is concerned with that body' of knowledge organised 
in a planned sequence of classroom and laboratory experiences, usually at 
the post-secondary level. The program of in^ normally Includes the 

study of the underlying sciences and supporting mathematics Inherent in a . 
technoldgy, as well as methods, skills, materials, and processes commonly used 
and services performed in the technology, lechnical education prepares for 
the occupational area between the skilled craftsman and the professional 
person such as the doctor, the erfglneer, and the scientist. < 

The eng;lneerlng technician will be capable of performing such duties as ' 
assisting ln\ the following engineering functions t designing, developing, 
testing, modifying of products and processes, production planning, writing 
reports, and preparing estimates; analyzing and diagnosing technical problems 
that Involve Independent declsionsr^nd solving a wide range of technical 
problems by applying his background In the technical specialties — science, 
mathematics, and communicative and cltissenship skills. 

Included in this subject matter area are the Items of Information which 
Identify various aspects of Industrial oriented occupations. 

17.010c Air Conditioning — Classroom and shop experiences which enable 
the student to become proficient In the Installation, repair and 
maintenance of commercial and domestic air conditioning systems. 
Included Is instruction in the theory application of basic 
principles involved in conditioning of air - Pooling, heating, 
filtering, and controlling humidity; the operating characteristics 
of vafious unite and parts; blueprint reading; the use of tech* 
nical reference manuals; the diagnosis of malfunctions, the 
overhaul, repair, and adjustment of units and parts such as pumps, 
compressors, valves, springs, and connections; and the repair of 
electric and pneumatic control systems. 
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A representative occupation is 5 .Mr Conditioning 
' Mechanic, commercial (any industrial). 

17,0102 Heating — Learning experiences specifically concerned 
with the installatipn, operation, testing, and trouble- 
shooting of various types of healing equipment, in- 
cluding the controls needed for operation. 

Some representative occupations are; Oil Burner ; 
Installer and Serviceman 5 Gas Furnace Installer and 
Repairman. 

17.0200 Ap pliance Repair — . Classroom and shop experiences concerned 
wi4h the theory of electrical circuitry, simple gearing, link- 
ages, and lubrication in the operation, maintenance, and re- 
pair of components including relays, time switches, pumps, and 
agitators Used in appliances such as washers, dryers, vacuum 
cleaners, tbasters, water heaters, and stoves. Related train- 
ing is provided in the use of familiar tools, test equipment, 
and service manuals, ;^d in making cash estimates for repairs. 

A representative occupation is: Household Appli- 
ance Serviceman. 

17.0201 Electrical Appliances — Learning experiences epecif- 
ically concerned with the repair, installation, and 
servicing of electrical appliances. 

Some representative occupations are? Electric 
Appliance Repairman; Small Appliance Repairman. 

17.0306 Automotive Services — Classroom and shop experiences which In- 
clude training in all pha^jes of automotive maintenance repair 
work on all types of automotive vehicles. Included is training 
in the use of technical manuals and variety of hand and power 
tools. Instruction and practice is provided in diagnosis of 
malfunctions, disassembly of units, parts inspection, and 
repair or replacement of parts involvl|ig engine overhaul and 
repair^ ignition systems , carburet ion, brakes , transmission, 
front end alignment, body and fender repair, and the installation 
of a variety ol accessories such as radios, heaters, mirrors and 
windshield wipers « 

Some representative occupatloniS ar6j Muffler in- 
staller j Brake Adjuster j Ignition System Analyaer; 
Auto-Seat Cover - Convertible Top Upholsterer. 

17.0301 Body and Fender "*> Spec ialiged learning eittperienoes V 
concerned With all phases of the repair of damagiSd 
bodies and fenders, ihciuding metal straightening by : 
hammering; smoothing areas by filing, grindingi di? 
sanding; oondealment of imperfections; painting; and ■ 
' replacement of body components, including trini* 



Some representative occupations are; Shop 
Estimator; Auto Body Repairman and Finisher; 
Auto Body Painter. 

17.0302 Auto Mechanios — Learning experiences concerned with 
the components of the vehicle, including engine, power 
transmission, steering, brakes, and electrical systems. 
Included is training in the use of diagnostic and testing 
equipment and tools used in the repair process. 

Some representative occupations are J Motor Rebuilderj 
Tune-Up Man; Transmission Specialist. 

I6.010lf Automotive Technician — A sequence of classroom and 

laboratory ejcperiences including the study of scientific 
and mathematical principles which lead to understanding 
of the design, development, and testing of internal 
combustion engines and related component parts of the 
motor vehicle, including transmissions, electrical 
systems, and braking systems. This program is planned 
to prepare the graduate to perform duties concerned with 
designing, testing, and development in direct support 
of the automotive engineer. 

Some representative technical occupations are: 
Automotive Technician } Diagnostic Analyzer . 

17 . QhOl Aircraft Maintenance (Air Frame & Power Plant) — 

Classroom and shop experiences concerned with the in- 
spec tion, repair, servicing, and overhauling of all 
airplane parts, including engines, propellers, inatru- 
mentu, airframes, fuel and oil tanks, control cables » 
and hydraulic units. Learning the use of technical 
manuals and various kinds of testing equipment also 
is emphasized. 

gome representative occupations are 1 Airframe 
and Power Mechanic; Assembly Mechanic; Elec- 
trical Equipment Tester; Hydraulic Systems 
Tester. 

. 17.61+02 Aircraft Operations — Classroom and practical ejcper- 
. ienees concerned with the in-flight operation of com* 
mereial airplanes, including piloting, navigating, and 
passenger services. 

Some representative occupations aret Plight 
Engineer Assistant; Tower Plight Control. 
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17.01+03 Oroundt Operations — Classroom and practical exper- 
iences concerned with the ground support of commer- 
cial planes, including passenger service, aircraft 
pref light service, and flight control.' 

Some representative occupations are; Air Traffic 
Coordinator! Airport Serviceman. 

16.0601 Commercial Pilot Traininta: — A program of classroom 

instruction and practical experience, including mathe- 
matics and the appropriate physical sciences, designed 
to prepare the student to pilot and eventually assume 

command responsibility for aircraft carrying passengers 
or ftreight. The program is planned to enable the stu- 
dent to acquire competency and knowledge in such fields 
as J aircraft structure, behavior, and operation, and 

controls; radio communications as applied to aircraft; 
meteorology; navigation; airways safety and traffic 
regulations; and other aspects of a pilot's duties and 
^ responsibilities. The student will be expected to be- 
come conversant with governmental rules and regulations 
pertaining to piloting aircraft and will be expected to 
pass any tests prescribed by the Federal Aviation Agency 
for a Commercial Pilot's Certificate upon satisfactory 
completion of the designated sequence of courses. 

A representative -technical occupation is; 
Commercial Pilot . 

17.0600 Business Machine Maintenance — Classroom and shop experiences 
concerned with maintaining and repairing a variety of office 
machines such us typewriters, dictation machines, and calcu- 
lators; data processing equipment used for recording and pro- 
cessing data; and duplicating and mailing machines. Instruc- 
tion includes diagnostic techniques; understanding of mechanical " 
principles such as those involved in. gears, cams^ levers and 
power tools; soldering; mechanical drawing; principles of elec- 
tricity and electronics; uses 'of testing devices; and business 
procedures and customer relationls. 

A representative occupation is; Office Machine 
Serviceman. 

17.0700 bommercial Art Occupations — Organised specialiaed learning ex- 
periences which include theory, laboratory, and shopwork as they 
relate to the design and execution of layouts and making illustra- 
tions for advertising, display, and instructional manuals. Instruc- 
tion includes advertising theory and preparation of copy, lettering 
■ poster design, fashion illustration, silk screen, air brush and 
touch-up, inks and color dynamics, package and product design, 
drawings for line and halftone reproduction, and other display 
devices and exhibits. 




Some representative occupations ares Airbi'ush 
Artist J Commercial Designer? Sign Painter; 
Engrosser J Display Designer} Window Display. 

17.0703 Pro duct Designer - Organized subject matter and exper- 
iences concerned with the application of knowledge of 
commercial art to the design of commercial products for 
the purpose of decorative, aesthetic effects and current 
stvlinp consistent with utilization value of such 
products , Occupations in this area also require knowledge 
of products and production methods. 

Some representative occupations are? Industrial 
• Designer; Ornamental Metalwork Designer; Product • 
Designer. 

0900 Phnto^aBhv Occupations - f f ^^^Pf °f ii^'^^J^^^*'"'" 

ilTgl^eriences which include theory, laboratory, and studio work 
as each relates to all phases of camera uses ^"^d P^*^J*^f ^J^^^.^^ 
processing. Instruction includes composition and color dynamics, 

contac? Pointing, and enlarging; developing fil^; «^Vl?f oSS 
cLras, meters and other photographic equipment; portrait com- 

mercial and industrial photography; Pf 
filming and preparing copy ^^J^^P^^^ii^e and ^a^^^^ 
processing. Instruction also emphasizes the development Iil _ 
pSng, develpping, and producing in such areas as audiovisual, 
materials and telecasting. 

Some representative occupations ares Photograph 
Developer; Photostat Operator; Photographer Helper. 

17.0901 pv.^4^mrrftt.htn Tflboratorv an^ mrkroom Occupations 
subject matter and learni ng experiences concerned 
primarily '•^ith developing and printing photographic 
still or motion picture film; controlling^ resultant 
prints'; touch-up of negatives; and finishing, color- 
ing, restoring, and copying prints* 

Som*- retjresentative occupations are { Photograph 
Ketou^her; Projection Printer; Print washer; Copy 
• ramoraman; Photostat Operator; Print Inspector. 

.1000 ^^n.f rti.H>^n r^nA Maintenance Trades - Classroom^and shop eK-^ 

periences (Concerned With the erecti on, installation, maintenance, 
•^nd repair of builiinr-s, highways, airports, missile sites, 
.^rr-.i.. and other cv.uci:ur«s using assorted materials such as ^ 
meial 'ood, sto;... br^c'., ^lass, concrete, or °^^mPO?J^J°;/^^^- 
stanc^s. Instruction is provided in a ^variety or activities _ 

such.as cost estimatinr, cutting, ^i^^^^^f ^^^^^^^^^^^f 
in? various rraterials? the uses of a variety of hand and power 
tSolH and blueprint reading and following technical ep^cif^«a^_^ 
tions. KnowloVr. ^oncoming the physical properties of materials 
also is enph«),si'/^td. _ 



Some representative occupations are; House 
Repairman; House Builders Bridge Builder; 
Maintenance Man ) Building* . 

17.1001 car pentry — Classroom and shop experiences involving 
layout, fabrication, assembly, installation, and re-' 
pair of structural units. Emphasized in instruction 
are the care and use of hand and power tools 9 equip- 
ment, and materials; common systems of frame con- 
struction and the principles involved; and drafting* 
blueprint reading, applied mathematics, and materials 
estimating. 

Some representative occupations are; Finish 
carpenter; Rought carpenter; cabinet Maker; 
Maintenance Carpenter; Form Builder; Shipwright; 
Carpenter Helper; Laborer, Carpenter. 

17.1002 Electrician — Classroom and shop experiences concerned 
with the layout, assembly, installation, testing, and 
maintenance of electrical fixtures, apparatus, and 
wiring used in electrical systems. Instruction is pro- 
vided in the reading, interpretation, and industrial, 
wiring based on controlling electrical codes. 

Some representative occupations are; Eleetriclan, 
Constructional and Industrial; llectriclan HelpeJc', 

17.1003' Heavy Equipment (Construction and Qperatiori) -- ClAss- 
room and practical work experiences cQncerned with the 
operation, maintenance, and repair of heavy-duty equip- 
ment such as bulldozers, cranes, graders, tractors, 
concrete mixers, crawler-mounted shovels, trailer- 
mounted compressors, and the gasoline or diesel engines 
. powering the equipment. . , 

Some representative occupations are; Heavy Equip- 
ment Maintenance; Equipment Oiler; Construction 
Equipment Mechanic; Bulldozer operator; Drag Line 
Operator; Motor Grader Operator; Dredge Operator; 
Concrete Paving Machine operator; Asphalt Plant 
Operator; Stone Crusher (^erator; Earth Boring 
Machine Operator; Pile Driver Operator; Truck-Crane 
Operator; Hoisting Engineer. 

17.1001* Masonry Specialized classroom and shop experiences 
concerned with the cutting, chipping, and fixing in 
position of concrete blocks, brick, and glass blocks 
using bonding materials and handtools. Included is 
training in reading architectural plans, planning, 

and estimating. 
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Some representative oocuj^ations are; Brick Eayer; 
Stone Mason; Ceramic Tile getter; Block Layer; 
Marble Setter. 



17.1005 Painting and Decorating — Specialized classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with the preparation and 
finishing of exterior and interior surfaces by the 
application of protective or decorative coating ma- 
terials auch as lacquer, painty and wallpaper. In- 
struction Includes experiences in scraping, burning, 
or sanding surfaces; making, mixing, and matching 
paints and colors; and applying coating with brush, 
roller or spray gun, or by cutting, pasting, and 

. hanging wallpaper. 

Some representative occupations are: Painter; 
Paperhanger; Painter Helper. 

17.1006 Plastering Specialized classroom and shop e3q)erienees 
concerned with the application of plaster, stucco, and 

' similar materials to interior and exterior surfaces of 
structures. Instruction includes the preparation of 
surfaces and the smoothing and finishing of them. 

Some representative occupations are; Stucco Mason; 
Permas tone Dresser; Plasterer Helper. 

17.1007 Plumbing and Pipefitting — Specialized classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with oayout, assembly, in- 
stalling, altering and repairing piping systems, in- 
cluding related fixtures .and fittings in ■structures by 
use of pipecutting, bending and threading tools; weld- 
ing, soldering and brazing equipmerivi; and other hand 
and power tools and ectuipment. 

Some representative occupations are: Plumbing; 
Pipefitting; Sprinkler Fitter; Steam, Fitter. 

17.1009 Glazing — Organized learning experiences concerned with 
preparing, fitting, and installing glass in structures 
and other openings of buildings such as windows, doors, 
and partitions or in objects such as display cases and 
table tops. 

Some representative occupations arei Glazier; 
Glass Installer (Auto, Commercial Buildings). 

17.1200 riesel Mechanic — Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with all phases of repair work on diesel engines 
used +;o power buses, ships, trucks, railroad trains, elee 
trical generators, construction machinery, and similar 



equipment. Instruction and practice is provided in 
diagnosis of inaXfunction} disassembly of engii«es 
and examination of parts j reconditioning and replace- 
ment of parts*, repair and adjustment of fuel injection 
systems, oil and water pumps, generators, governors, 
auxiliary and accompanying power units, controls, and • 
transmissions. The uses of technical manuals, of a 
variety of hand and power tools, and of testing and 
« diagnostic equipment also are studied. 

Some representative occupations are; Diesel 
Mechanic; Fuel Injection Serviceman; Diesel ■ 
Mechanic Helper. 

17«13Q0 Drafting — Organized specialized learning experiences which em- 
phasize theory, use of the drafting room and laboratory and shop- 
work as each relates to gathering and translating of data or . 
specifications, including the aspects of planning, preparing, 
and interpreting mechanical, architectural, structural, pneumatic, 
marine, electrical/electronic, topographical, and other drawings 
and sketches. Instruction is designed to provide experiences In 
drawing; the use of reproduction materials, equipment, and processes; 
the preparation of reports and data sheets for writing specifications; 
the development of plan and process charts and drawings; and the de- 
velopment of models. Instruction emphasizes the development of 
skills and knowledge essential for employment in ancillary capacities. 
(See also I6.OIO3 Architectural Technician and 16 .0106 Civil 
Technician) 

Some representative occupations are:- Architectural 
Draftsman; Aeronautical Draftsman; Marine Draftsman; 
Sheet Metal Draftsman; Electronic Draftsman; Struc- 
tural Draftsman; Piping Draftsman; Auto Body Desljpi- 
er; Tool and Die Designer; Machine Draftsman; Civil 
Draftsman; etc. 

16.0103 Architectural Technician (Buildin g Construction) — A 
program of instruction designed to provide the pupil 
with knowledge and understanding of scientific princi- 
ples, mathematical concepts, and communicative and 

technical skills combined with laboratory experiences 
including creative design, testing, and model building 

which will enable him to be supportive to the architect 
• and the architectural engineer, The subject matter is 
concerned with design estimating, inspection, super- 
vision, and contracts and specifications — primarily 
in the field of building construction with emphasis 
on the art of form. 
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Some representative technical occupations are: 
Model Maker; Specifications Wiriterj Structural 
Designer. 



16.0106 Civil Technician — A planned program of classroom and 
laboratory experiences including the study of physical • 
sciences, mathematics, surveying, strength of materials, 
and other specialty courses leading to preparation for 
designing, testing, and supervising the construction 

of highways, railroads, airports, bridges and harbors, 
, irrigation works, sanitary plants, and other structures* 
The graduate works in direct support of the civil 
engineer. 

Some representative technical occupations are: 
Map Maker; Highway and Bridge Designer; Highway 
and Field Surveyor. 

17.l401 Industrial Electrician — Specialized classroom and 
practical instruction related to. the maintenance and 
.repair of a variety of industrial machinery driven by 
electric motors or which are electrically controlled. 

Some riepresentative occupations ares Maintenance 
Electricians; Meter Repairman; Electrical Control- 
ler Installer; Electrical Controller Repairman; 
powerhouse House Electrician; Street Light Service- 
man; Traffic Light Serviceman. 

17.1^02 Lineman Specialized classroom and practicai exper- 
iences concerned with. the installation, operation and 
maintenance of local, long distance and rural lines, 
including pole-and-tower line erection and construc- 
tion. 

Some representative occupations are: Lineman; 
cable Repairman; cable Splicer; Line Repairman. -.. 

16.0107 Electrical Technology An organisation of subject 
matter and laboratory experienceis designed, to provide 
preparation in specialty courses, physical sciences, 
mathematics, and general education as applied to, the 
design, development, and testing of electrical cir- 
cuits, devices, and systems for generating electricity, 
and the distribution and utilization of electrical 
power. These electrical systems incorporate and re- 
quire knowledge about the application of electronic 
and instrumentation devices • 

The progratii is designed to develop in the individual 
the capacity to perform in such areas as: model and 
prototype development and testing; systems analysis 



and. integration including, design, selection, in- 
stallation, calibration, and testingj development of 
corrective and preventive maintenance techniques j 
application of engineering data I and the preparation 
of reports arid test results in support of the 
electrical engineer. 

• Some representative technical occupations are; 
Electrical Technician; Cable Layout Man; Po»^er 
and Load-Use Dispatcher. 

17.1500 Electronics Occupations — Organized specialized learning ex- 
periences which include theory, laboratory, and shopwork as each . 
is related to planning,, producing, testing, assembling, in- 
stalling, and maintaining electronic communications equipment 
such as radio, radar, and television; industrial electronic equip- 
ment, including digital computers; new electronic systems, com- 
ponents, and equipment; and control devices. Emphasis is on 
solid-state devices and components, electron tube characteristics, 
low frequency amplifiers, LC and RC oscillators, transistors, and 
amplitude and frequency modulation. Instruction is designed to 
develop knowledge, understanding, and skills essential form employ- 
ment in communications, industrial electronics, radio/television, 
and other electronics occupations. (See also 16.0108 Electronic 
Technician and 16.0109 Electromechanical Techniciatt) 

Some representative occupations are: Electronic 
Systems Inspector; Instrument Inspector; Industrial 
Electronics Technician. 

17.1501 Communications — Specialized classroom and practical 
experiences concerned with the assembly, installation, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of communications 
equipment and systems of all types, e.g. industrial 
and entertainment sound systems, data processing, 
telephone dial systems, two-way radio, central circuits, 
hearing aids, and high-fidelity receiving sets. 

Some representative occupations are: instrument 
Technician; Communications Man; Sound Technician! 
Equipment Installer; Hearing-Aid Repairman; 
Protective Signal Repairmen; Telephone Serviceman. 

17.1502 Industrial Electronics Specialized classroom, lab- 
oratory, and practical experiences concerned with the 
basic elements of vacuum tubes and circuitry; using 
and servicing testing equipment, and troubleshooting 
circuits; the study of and experience in repairing 
photoelectric controls, timers, selector switches i 
counters, recorders, and transducers; and the study of 
the characteristics and intricacies of equipment and 
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components used in industry and research centers. 
More advanced instruction includ&s study, analysis, and 
repair of magnetic amplifiers, motors, motor controls, 
electronic heating, saturable reactors, servomechan.isms, 
pulse circuits, computers, and test instruments — 
including ba^sic principles and servicing procedures. 
Field trips are taken frequently, 

' Some representative occupations are; Instrument 
Mechanic; Audio-Video Repairman; Production Repair- 
man\ 

17.1503 Radio/Televisi on — Specialized theory and practice 

which are concerned with the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of radios and television sets. Training 
also prepares students to diagnose troubles and make 
repairs on other electronic products such as high- 
fidelity sound equipment, phonographs, and tape recorders 

b/^me representative occupations are;. Radio Repair- 
n:an; Television Services and Repairman. ^ 

16.0108 Sl^ctronic Technician — Subject matter and laboratory 
cxporiences or.:^nized to provide preparation in the 
sp«?Gialty courses, physical science, mathematics^ juad 
general education concerned with the design, develop- 
ment, modificationi and testing of electronic cir* 
cuits, devices and systems. Subject matter incorporates 
solid state and microminiaturization devices and repre- 
sentative^ systems such as microwave systems, computers, 
and controls. ' / 

The program is designed to develop in the indivi0.ual 
the capacity to perform in such areas ass practical 
circuit feasibility; prototype development and testing} 
developmp*-' of maintenance techniques; systems anfilysis 
ir.cludirig design, selection, installation, calibration, 
and testing; and the application of engineering data 
and preparation of reports and test results in support 
of the professional personnel in the electronics field. 

Some representative technical occupations are; 
Supervisor, Electronic Maintenance; Engineering- 
Development Technician; Electromedical Equipment 
Repairman; Master Control Engineer; Transmitter ■ 

Operator . 
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l6«0109 Electromechanical Technician — A selection and Integra- < 
tion of specialized classroom and laboratory learning 
experiences in both the mechanical and electrical fields* 
Instruction is planned to provide preparation for re- 
sponsibilities concerned with the design, development, 
and testing of electromechanical devices and systems 
such as automatic control systems and servo-mechanisms, 
including vending machines, elevator controls, missile, 
controls, tape-control machines, and auxiliary computer 
equipment. 

The program of instruction is designed to develop 
understanding, knowledge, and skills which will provide 
the capacity to perform effectively in such areas as;-. 
feasibility testing of engineering concepts; systems 
analysis including design, selection, and testing appli- 
cation of engineering data; and the preparation of 
written reports and test results in support of mechanical 
and electrical engineers, 

Some representative technical occupations are: 
Standards Laboratory Technician; Medical Apparatus 
Model Maker; Experimental Mechanic, Electrical. 

17.1700 Foremanship, Supervision and Management Development — Planned 
learning experiences designed to assist the supervisor in 
effectively utilizing the men, machines, and materials under his 
supervision by broadening his background knowledge and develop- 
ing his leadership abilities. Included is the study of human 
behavior; organization and management; oral communication; labor 
laws; personnel procedures; Job -analysis; work simplification;;^ 
employee utilization; the development of writing techniques as 
applied to the preparation of letters, memos, and technical 
reports; speed reading; and Safety and first-aid practices. 

No D.O.T. relationship shown because this instructional pro- 
gram applies to the developient of foremen and supervisors over 
a broad range of crafts, trades, and industrial functions. In 
most instances occupations require a combination of knowledge of 
supervision and knowledge of a craft , manufacturing process or 
operations of an industry. 

17.1901 Composition « Makeup and Typesetting — Organized 
learning experiences concerned with layout, compo- 
sition, makeup and hand and machine typesetting 
and typecasting. 

Some representative occupations aret Linotype 
Operator; Photo Typesetter Operator; Compositor; 
Job Printer . ' 
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17.1902 Printing Press Oocupations — Organized learning ex- 
periences cpncerned.wifeh making ready, operating, and 
maintaining printing presses. 



Some representative occupations are? Cylinder 
press Kan; Offset Press Operator; Engraving Press 
Operator;- Printer Helper, 

17,1903 Lithography, Photography and Platemaklng "Organized • 
learning experiences concerned with lithography, lith- 
ographic photography, stripping, and related plate- 
making processes, 

Somie representative occupations are: Plate 
Finisher; Photographer; Print Maker; Photo^ 
lithographer, - 

17,1905 silk Screen Making and Printing — Organized learning 
experiences concerned with the preparation of silk 
screens and the operations of silk screen printing. 

Some representative occupations arej Screen 
Maker; Silk Screen Machine Operator; Screen 
Painter; Sign Writer; Silk Screen Printer. 

16.0112 Instrmnentation Technician — A sequence of classroom 
and laboratory experiences, supported by physical 
scienceti and mathematics, concerned with providing an 
understanding in the fields of electricity, electronics, 
mechanics, pneumaticu^ 01 id hydraulics as they pertain 
to applicationd of the principles of control and re- 
cording systems and automated devices. The instructional 
program is planned to prepare the pupil to design, develop 
prototypes, and test and evalmte control systems of auto- 
mated systems and to prepare graphs, written reports and 
test results in support of the professional personnel 
working in the field of instrumentation. 

Some representative technical occupations arej 
- Systems Testing Laboratory Technician; Instru- 
mentation, Technician. 

17.2102 Watchmaking and Repair — Classroom, laboratory, and 
practical experiences concerned with making, maintain- 
ing, and repairing clonks, watches, chronometers, and 
, similar types of time-measuring devices. Instruction 
includes training in diagnosing malfunctions; disassem- 
bling and repairing or replacing faulty parts; clean- 
ing, assembling, and adjusting parts; estimating' ifepalr 



costs } replacing straps and bands crystals j qrownia and 
hands. The various kinds and uses of special watch- 
maker's bench and hand tools, S'Sm lathe, staking tool, 
loupe, pliers, trtiing calipers, poising tool; timing 
machine, tweeters, soldering devices, pallet warmer for 
burnishing, arid grinding, drilling, and polishing tools 
: and devices are included in instruction. Cleaning and 
, , performing other operations are emphasized as well- as 
th^;:type^ and 'Uses of .various materials includirig ■ 
metals, plastics, chemica 
. ■ , powders. . 

; Some representative occupations are: Watch and 
Clock Re|)airman 5 Watch Maker } Assembler (Watch 
and'Clcck)v. ' 

17.2301 Foundry -- Specialized classroom and shop experiences 
designed to provide knowledge of the theory arid appli- 
cations of foundry practice in, ferrous arid nonfefrous 

. : foundries ; instruction emphasizes foundry equipment, 

various sands arid refjpac tor ies, sand and. raachirie molding 
foundry chemistry and jinetallurgy^^ coremafcirig, chipping, 
and grinding. 

Some representative occupatioris are J Molder J 
Furnace Operator 5 Cupola Tapper} Casting Machine 
Operator} Foundry Worker. ; 

17.2302 Machine Shop — Specialissed classropm and shop exper- 
iences concerned with all aspects of shaping metal 
parts. Instruction involves making computatioris re- 
lating to work dlmenciono, tooling, feeds, and speeds 
of toehining. Also emphasiaed are r work on the bench 
and on lathes, shapeit-s, milling machines, grinders, 
and drills} uses of precision measuring instruments 
such as layout tools , micrometers , and gages } methods 
bf machining and heat treatment of various metals} ' 
blueprint reading} and -the layout of machine parts* 
IristrUctiori prepeires the pupil to operate and repair 
all machines. 

Some representative occupations ai^ej MachihiBt j 
patterrimaker. Metal} Production Machine Operator} 
Machinist Helper. 

17. 2303 Machine Tool Operation «- Specialized i^aming exper- 
iiences to prepare a semiskilled worker to run only 
one machine, e.g., lathe, grinder, drill press, 
milling machine, or shaper. 
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Some representative occupations arej Oear 
Cutting Machine Operator; Grinder Operator; 
Screw Machine Operator; Milling Machine 
.Qperatorj' Turret, Punch Press Operator. 

17,230H Metal Trades, ComUned Specialized learning ex- 

. perienoes designed to 'prepare an all-round metalworkei? 
capable of fabricating and asserahlirig a variety 

products in many industries, Instruction includes 
layout sequence of operations; setting up and operating 
•fabricating machines; positioning, alining, fitting, 
and welding parts; and designing end construction 
templates and fixtures. 

Some representative occupations are: Kick Press 
Operator; Bending Machihe Operator; Ornamental. . 
Metal Worker; Riveter, Hydraulic. 

17.2305 Sheet Metal Worker — Spfecialiy.ed classroom and shop ex* 
periencjes concerned with the layout, fabrication, 
erection or installation, and maintenance of il5ems made 
of steel, copper, stainless steel, and aluminum, such 
as ventilating, air conditioning and heating ducts, - 
kitchen equipment, signs, furniture, and skyli^tsv 
Instruction includes the use of handtooli? and; machines, 

1. such as the cornice brake, forming rolls, and squaring; 
shears; drafting; and blueprint reading. 

Some representative occupations ares Sheet 
Metal Worker; Sheet Metal Layout Man; Forming 
Machine Operator. 

17.2306 Welding and Cutting - Gas and Electric -** Specialized 
classroom and shop experiences concerned with all types 

V of metal welding, brazing, and flame cutting. Instruc- 

' tion emphasizes properties of metals, blueprint reading, 

' electrical principles welding symbols, and mechanical 

.1,: drawing. ' /'.'^ ■ ■ 'li 'y'"'^ : 

some representative occupations are: Gas Bracing J 
Flame Cutter; flame Cutter Machine Operator; Spot 
Welder; Arc Wf.ider; Mig and Tig Welder; Production 
Welder., ' . ■ 

17.2307 Tool and Die Making —'organised classroom and shop ex- 
perienoes" concerned with analyzing specifications, lay- 
ing out metal stock, setting up and operating machine 
tools, and fitting and assembling parts to make and re- 
pair nietalwdrking dies, cutting tools, jigS fixtures, 
gages, and machinists ♦ handtools, including instruotion 



in the application of tool ana die designs and con- 
struction , shop mathemat ic s , metal properties , and 
ilayout, maohining, and assembly procedures. 

Some representative occupations are; Tool Maker; 
Tool and Die Maker; Jig and Fixture Maker; Die 
Finisheri Tool and Die Maker Helper. 

17.2308 Die Sinking Organized classroom and shop experiences 
concerned with laying out, machining, and finishing 
impression cavities in die blocks to produce forging 
dies, including Instruction in the use of blueprints 
and methods of die sinking. 

Some representative occupations are: Die Sinker; 
Edger Man; Die Sinker, Benchman. 

17.2309 Metal Patternmaking -r Organized classroom and shop 
experiences/concerned with fitting, assembling, and 
handfinishing castings and parts in making metal 
foundry pa tter'ns, including instruction in the use 
of handtools an^ analysis of spebifications according 
to patternmaking methods . , 

Some representative occipations are; Metal 
patternmaker. Bench; Metal patternmaker, Ppundry 

I6.OIIU Metaliufgical Technician An organization of subject 
maWer and laboratory experiences including specialty 
courses, physical sciences, mathematics, and general 
education concerned with the producjiion, research, 
and/or quality control of metals. The instructional 
program is deijla^iiJ^ to prepare pupils for performing 
duties in such areas as t conducting tests on the 
, properties of metals, pilot and; production plant 
design and development, the dev.ilopment, operation, 
and alteration of test procedures and equipment; and 
the collection and analysis of data and preparation 
of comprehensive and detailed reports in support of 
professional personnel in the metallurgical field. 

Some representative occupations are! Metallurgical 
Assistant; Spectroscopist and Tester. 

17.3000 Refrigeration — ciassroom and shop experiences concerned with 
commercial' chilling and freezing systems, including theory, 
application, and operating of compressors, expansion and float 
valves, thermostats, and pressure controls; diagnosing over- 
hauling, and testing methods and procedures; charging and 
discharging systems with refrigerants; and testing herft\etie • 
units, relays, and overload devio^.^ J 



Some representative oacupations are? Refrigeration 
Engineer; Refrigeration Machine Operator. 

17.3100 ,Sniall Engin e? Kepalr^ Internal Combustion — Classroom and shop 
experiences concerned with maintaining and repairing a variety 
:if small engines used on portable power equipment, e.g., 
lawtimowers, outboard motors, chain saws, and rotary tillers/ 
Instruotlon includes principles of internal combustion ^engine 
/'v ' operation, reading technical manuals, and customer relations* 

Some representative occupations are: Outboard 
Motor Mechanic; Gasoline Engine Repairman J 
Motorcycle Repairman. 

17.320n Pumping Plants Organized learning experiences 
concerned with the installation, operation, and 
maintenance of pumping installations handling liquids,, 
gases, or solids for remote delivery through pipelines 
or for local use. Pumps are commonly driven by 
electric motors, diesel engines, or gas turbines. 
Instruction includes theory, operation, and maintenance 
of pumps, pipelines, motors, engines, and gas turbines 
as well as instrumentation arid control. 



Some representative occupations ares Oil Pumperj 
Compressor Engineer; Pump. Station Engineer^ 
Sev;age Plant Operator. 

I7.3U02 Shoe Repair — Organized classroom and shop experiences 
concerned with the repair of all types of footwear. 
Instruction emphasiaes types and care of shoes; 
kinds and uses of tools and machines; shoe construction^ 
shoe" repairing, including replacement of worn parts 
such a& heels and soles, and sewing parts that need 
mending; orthopedic shoemaking and repair; leather 
refinishing and dyeing; salesmanship and simple book-, 
keeping. Repairing of other leather articles) such 
as handbags, luggage and belts may be included in 
instruction. 

Some representative occupations are? Shoe Repair- . 
man; Shoe Repairman Helper. 

17*3500 Upholstering — Classroom and shop, experiences concerned With all 
aspects of upholstering, including' furniture, automobile seats, 
caskets, mattresses, and bedsprings. Instruction includes history 
and styles of furniture; installing, repairing, arranging and 
securing springs, filler, padding, and covering material; pattern- 
making; cutting, sewing, and trimming; outside coverings; cushion 
filling; styling and designing; tufHiing and buttoning; and wood 
refinishing. 



Some representative occupations arej. Upholsterer; 
Seat Cover installer} Box Spring M&kerj Automobile 
Upholsterer} Mattress Maker, 



17.3601 Mlllvorl^ and cabinet Making — Specialiijed class and 

practical work experiences concerned with mass production 
, of products such as window frames, moldings, trims, and 
panels; and with making such products as furniture, iatore 
fixtures, kitchen cabinets, and office equipment. In- . 
strucition includes training in cutting, shaping, and 
assembling parts by means, of handtools, woodworking 
machines; refinishing furnitwe J installing hardware, 
e.g,, hinges, catches, and drawer pulls; planning 
layouts; blueprint reading; drafting; and features of 
. various kinds of woods . 



,16,0100 Engineering^Related Technician That part of the engineering 



field which requires the application of scientific and engineering 
knowledge and methods combined with technical skills necessary in 
the support of engineering activities. Persons prepared in this 
technology are a part of the engineering manpower team which 
includes the skilled craftsman, the technician, and the engineer, 
and work as technicians in close support of the engineer, 

16,0105 Chemical Technology — A program of instruction designed 
to provide this pupil with knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples, matheiiatical concepts, and communicative and 
technical skills combined with the appropriate laboratory_ 
experiences v/hicii will enable him to be supportive to 
professional personnal in the chemical field. The subject 
matter emphasizes qualitative, quantitative and analytical 
analyses in general and organic chemistry, in the vinit 
operation laboratory, he studies material handling, crush- 
ing, grinding, and sizing. By pilot-plant operation, he 
studies the . machinery and methods used in extraction^ 
, ' distillation, evaporation, drying, absorption, and heat 
; t^^ansfer dri chemical technology. He designs, installs, 
, . i^'i'/Vvitid op^^^^^^^ pilot plants for chemical manufacturing 

.'vii. ..".V. ' ^* ' . . i. . ' , 



Some representative occupations are? Cabinetmaker; . 
Mortising Machine Operator; Sticker Machine Operator; 
Patternmaker, Wood; Cooper; Mobile Home Installer, 




principles, mathematiaal concepts, and communicaliive 
and technical sUllls, combined witvr appropriate 
laboratory experiences which will prepare the pupil, 
to be supportive to the industrial engineer in 
production and planning. The subject matter emphasia^s 
the desitm and installation of integrated systems of 
materials, machinery, equipment, and personnel. 

Some representative technical occupations are; 
• Material Scheduler; Production Planner; Process 

Description Vlriter; Maintenance Technician; , 
/ Industrial jSngineering TechniGiari. 

16.0113 Mechanical Technician — A program of instruction de- 

signed to develop knowledge and understanding concerning 
scientific principles, mathematical concepts, and coimnun- 
icative skills, combined with appropriate laboratory ex- 
periences which will prepare a pupil to become supportive 
to the mechanical engineer. 

Some representative technical occupations are; 
Mechanical Engineer Technician; Automated Equip- 
ment Engineer-Technician . y. 

16.0116 Petroieum Technician — A planned program of claBsroom 
arid laboratory experiences which include mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, petrology, sedimentation, and 
geophysics as applied to the recovery and use of 
oil and gas. Instruction leads to preparation for; 
oil field exploration; supervision of rig construction 
drilling, oil field sex vices, crude petroleum production, 
and petroleum refining; und work in direct Support of 
, the engineers and geologists in the oil industry. 

Some representative technical occupations are; ■ 
Core Analyst; Computer, Seismograph; Oil Well 
Surveyor ; Formation Testing Operator ; Field 
Specialist. 
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PERSONAL m PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATICWS 



Personal and Public Service Occupations are deriyeA from many of the 
traditionally recognised vocational education disciplines. There is_ in 
addition a social science, public service oriented knowledge needed to 
perform successfully in public service. Therefore, the vocational ^^^^^ 
tion system presently in operation, with some revision,, and adj^^ 
its gSls and operation which reflects the additional requirements for 
elplojmen^^^ public sector, is ideal for the preparation of people 

for the Personal and Public Service Occupations. 

■ There are basically two broad classifications of Personal and Public 
Service Occupations based upon the nature of the service performed. The 
fiS clSication, personal services, includes all those public service 
acUviufs inX with meeting the needs of the individual his own 

betterment as a member of society. The f ^i^Jf^^Sknf ^rdian- 
services, includes all. those public service occupations ^"^^i^^^S^S^^f ^ 
ship, maintenance, and improvement of the public domain for the general 
welfare of society. 

Training is presently being done on the' secondary, post-secondary 

and adS^t levels S^^^ JTTit.^Xu^ 
there will be a significant increase in the amount of training for public 

ser^Le at the pos^lsecondary level. This will 

thrireparation of the technician and Paraprofessional-level persomiel^ 
FoLali^^d related and supervised work experience will ^P^^i^^^^^? 
c?Sse in importance for the preparation of persons in the Personal and 
Public Service Occupations. ■ 

Personal and Public Service Occupations include, . 
to, those occupations which provide services 

consumer in the management of his home and possessions in ad^tion to^his 
day-to-day living. In the complex society of today, such services may 
include those related to government, education, health, welfare, safety, 
reSe^ionV^eautification, and others. Entry-leyerworkers,^se^^^^^ 
^ployed or otherwise, will find themselves in relatively direct contact 
with the consumer using such services. 

Tv,/,iiirj««i -In this aubiect matter eirea are the items of inforwation 
which'iSiJiySa^oS/^P^^^ personal and public service occupations. 

01*0601 Forest Conaervationists - A combim m of subjeef matter and 

experiences concerned with forests as ^^^J-^S °Lu^... 
plants and animals in which trees are dominant species. Emphasis 
is on the multiple use of forest lands and resources. 

Representative occupations are } Fire Lookout, 

Firewarden, Forest Aide, Fire Patrolman, 
Forest Fire Fighter, Jumpmaster, Suppression 

, Crew Leader. 



01.0602 Recreation DlreGtor (p&rK Rwger) The study of 

reGreation as one of the multiple uses of land, includ- 
ing emphasis of the principles of conservation. Included 
in instruction are examples of recreation activities 
which can be established,, maintained and managed, such 
as fishing, picnicking, hunting, camping, and native 

■ study. 

Representative occupations are; Park Ranger, 
Fish and Game Warden, Park Caretaker, Camp • 
Ground Caretaker, Park Worker,. Park Manager, 
Hunting and Fishing Guide. - 

01.0605 Water Conservationist — A combination of subject matter 

and practical experiences concerned with water conservation 
practices such as prevention of soil erosion, sedimentation, 
other pollution, seepage, and evaporation, flood control} 
■aq.uatic week control; and the development, conservation, 
"and management of water supplies for agricultural, domestic, 
industrial, and recreational purposes. / 

A representative occupation is : Industrial 
Waste Inspector. 

04.1100 Hotel and Lodging — Organissed subject matter and learning exper- 
iences related to the tasks performed by distributive employees , 
and management personnel in establishments which provide lodging, 
lodging and meals, convention facilities, and other services on 
a year-round or seasonal basis to the general public or to an 
organization's membership. ^ ^ 

Representative occupations ares Desk Clerk 
Hotel Clerk, Travel Clerk, Bell Captain, Doorman, 
Porter, Room Service Clerk, Check Room Attendant, 
Elevator Operator. : 

Ql^.l500 Personal Services Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to the tasks performed by sales and . 
management personnel in establishments primarily engfiiged in 
providing services. Generally, these services are concerned 
with personal improvement and the care of a person or his 
apparel. Included in this category are laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments, shoe repair shops, funeral homes, 
photographic studios, and dance or art studios* 

Representative occupations ares : Baroer Shop 
Manager, Beauty Shop. Manager, Cemetery Manager, 
Laundry Superintendent, Branch Store Manager for 
Dry Cleaning Establishments, Manager of Photo- 
graph Studio, Service Establishment Attendant. 



0U.1800 Recreation and Tourism - Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to the variety of sales, counseling, and 
'sales-supporting tasRs performed by aistributive employees and 
management personnel in establishments primarily engaged in 

■ providing amusement, recreation, entertainment, recreational 
supplies and equipment, or travel services . This instructional 

■ program is also designed fbr employees and management personnel 
engaged in other travel serving businesses who assume -responsi- 

■ bilities for stimulating the local economy through tourism, 

• Representative occupations are: Golf Club Manager, 
Theatre Manager, Hobby Shop Director, Booking Agent, 
Business Agent, Tourist Director, Recreation Center 
Director, Bowling Floor Deskman, Recreation. 
Facility Attendant, Recreational Aides, Life Guard, ,, 

Crafts Director. 

01^.1900 Transpor tation - Organized subject matter and learning exper- 
iences related to the physical movement of people^ personal 
effects and products, and the sales, storing, and sales-, 
supporting tasks performed by distributive employees and 
management personnel in enterprises engaged, in passenger .and 
freight transportation, public warehousing, and services i 
incidental to transportation. 

Representative occupations are: Airplane StewiirdeBS, 

Pullman Porter, Bus Hostess, Train Hostess, ^Baggage- 
man, Railway Express Agent, Baggage-aaid-Mail Agent, 
Reservation Clerk, Documentation Supervisor, sua _ 
Driver, Road Supervisor, Bus Dispatcher, Transporta- 
tion Agent, Airplane Dispatch Clerk, Truck Driver, 
Freight Handler, Dock supervisor. Truck Loaders, 
Warehouse Manager, Warehouse Worker. 

09.0201 care and Guidan ce o^C^^^^^" ^ . 

^ various kinds of employment related to J^^f .JJ'J. 

■ centers and young children, e.g., assisting directors^ 
of child day care centers or nursery schools, assisting 
with activities on playgrounds and ij i^ecreation 
centers, and caring for children ih homes and in such 

. public places as stores, playgrounds, recreation 
centers, and transportation terminals, .include^^^^^ 
16.0501 Child care Center Assistant, 16.0502 Hospital 

Children's Division Assistant and 16.0503 Te^^^^ 
Assistant at the Preprlmary Level under Technical 

Education. 

Representative occupations ares Nursemaid, 

Foster Mother, Child care Attendant, Child 
Assistant, school Child care Attendant, Nursery 

School Assistant* 



09.0202 Clothing Management. Production, and Services — 
Preparation for employment concerned with clothing and 
textiles, e.S.» fitting and altering ready-made garments, 

. custom tailoring and dressmaking, laundry-drycleaning 
work, demonstration work, and technical work in 
-business and industry, 

Pepresentative occupations are: Laundress, 
Clothing Maintenance Specialist, wardrobe 
Speciality Worker, Wardrobe Mistress, Wardrobe 
Attendant, Dressmaker, Seamstress, Garment. 
Examiner, Garment Inspector, Costumer, 
Alterationist . 

09.0203 Food Management, Production, arid Services — 
Preparation for various kinds of employment related 
to institutional and commercial food services. 

Representative occupations are: Caterer, 
School Luvich Program Director, Cafeteria 
Manager, Food Products Tester, Plant Hostess, 
. Cook, Baker, Chef, Kitchen Supervisor, Food 
Service Supervisor, Caterer Helper. 

09.020U Home Furnish:ngs, Squlpment. and Services — preparation 
for various kinds of employment related to home furnish- 
ings and/or. equipment. It includes assisting purchasers 
in the selection of suitable home furnishings and/or 
equipment, acsisting interior decorators, and custom- 
making of curtains, draperies j slip covers, and sim- , 

, ilar items. ['j 

* ' ■ ■ . ■' ' ' ■ ' " 

Representeti occupations are: Home Lighting 
Denonstrato^ Supervisor, Home Service Repre- 
sentative Kcme Lighting Adviser, Slip Cover ; 
Cutter, He.rd Sewer, Drapery Operator, Slip 
Cover seamstress, Muffler-Machine Qperatof, 
Drapery and/or Curtain Seamstress, Furniture 
Upholsterer. 

, 09.0205 Institutional and Home Management and Supporting 

Services — Preparation for various kinds of employment 
related to institutional and home management iServices. 
These include institutional housekeeping, executive 
housekeeping, and hotel and motel housekeeping. 

"Pepresentative OcGUpat ions are: House Mother, 
Executive Housekeeper, Management Aides, Home 
Housekeeper* Inspectress, Maid, Hospital Maid, ' 
Home Heai 'oh Aide, Aide to the Elderly. . 
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m. 06.01 Eduoatlonal Assistants and Training Speolalists — Programs 
concerned with the training of personnel in the facilitating 
functions of an organization, dealing with personnel such as 
teacher aides in education, training specialists in industry,- 
and others. 

Representative occupations are: Teacher Aide,' 
safety Director in Education, Playground Aide, 
School Security Aide, .General School Aide, 
Counselor's Aide. 

16.0110 Environmental Control Technology, Other — Include here other 
organissed sub;ject matter and experiences emphasized in 
environmental-control technology which are not listed above. 

Representative occupations are? Air Analyst, 
Smoke Tester. 

16.0602 Fire and Fire Safety Technology — A planned sequence of class- 
room instruction (including the appropriate sciences such as 
chemistry) and practical experiences designed to prepare the 
student to function as a fire control and fire safety specialist. 
The program is planned to enable the student to acquire compe- 
tency and knowledge in one or more of such diverse fields as: 
structural design and materials; meteorological factors im- 
pinging upon fire situations; fire fighting and control, wherein 
he inspects equipment and advises as to its proper usage based 
upon an understanding of the chemistry of combustion and the 
. most modern techniques for coping with fires; the handling of 
hazardous materials (such as petroleum products, and other 7 
volatile, explosive, or corrosive materials; either routinely 
or in an accident situation; the inspection of public and 
private property to evaluate fire and fire safety conditions, 
wherein he makes recommendations for correction of unsafe 
conditions; advising local govemfflents, private industries, aiid 
individual citizens concerning the prevention of accidents atid 
fires; conducting educational activities, through regular school 
programs or special campaigns to promote fire safety and t^i 
prevention of accidents and fires. / 

16.0605 police (Law Enforcement and Corrections) Science Technology — 
A planned sequence of classroom instruction and laboratory 
experiences designed to prepare a student to function as one 
or more of the following s (1) a generalist in any law enforce- 
ment agency concerned with patrol and investigative activities,; 
- traffic control, initial contact with the public such as ob- 
taining information, preparing reports, and testifying in 
court; (2) an evidence technician operating in a crime 
laboratory or mobile tinit concerned with, the connection, 
j>reparation, and transportation of physical evidence— 



including t^e use of skills in photography and report vfriting 
and (3) a technician primarily concerned with delinquency 
or crime prevention — who may be employed by a police agency, 
juvenile court, or correctional institution to (a) carry out 
responsibilities which may include investigation and referral 
■ of dependent-neglected children as well as delinquent and youth- 
ful offenders, (b) supervise persons on probation, or (c) 
provide rehabilitative services to offenders. 

. 17.0701 Interior Decorating — Organized learning experiences concerned 
with the application of art principle^ to the design, selection, 
and arrangement of materials and objects in interiors or 
residential and commercial structures. Bind in ships and aircraft 
to achieve aesthetic effects or as a media for conveying ideas. 

Representative occupations are; Interior Designer 
and Decorator, Visual Informat^bn Specialist, 
Sketcher, Stage Scenery Designer . 

17.1100 Custodial ,^rvices Classroom and shop experiences concerned 
with all phases of the care and cleaning of buildings, fixtures, 
and furnishings, including all types of building interiors such 
as linoleum, plastic ^ terrazzo, tile and wood floors; rugs; and 
plastic, wood panel, paint and synthetic wall coverings. 

skills are taught in the use and care of hand and poorer tools 
for such operations as dusting, dust mopping, wet mopping, scrub- 
bing, waxing, and refinishine^, and the cleaning of toilet rooms, 
windows, and walls. Additional emphasis is on (1) character- 
istics of various cleaning agents and protective icoatings — and 
procedures for applying them; (2) sanitation and disinfectants; 
(3) scheduling work; and {h) purchasing custodial^] supplies. 

Some representative occupations are: v^janitor, 
Porter, Floor Waxer, Window Washer, VJJill Washer* 

17.1600 Fabriff Maintenance Services Classroom and laboi?atory experi- 
¥nces"'conoerned with all phases of maintenance service on all 
types of fabrics, instruction emphasizes identifljring, marking 
and entering, sorting, assembling, wrapping, and Ifagging clothing 
and other fabrics; a wide range of information deialing with 
dry cleaning and spotting agents, detergents, bleaches and dyes; 
effects of heat on various fabrics; skills invol\^ed in the use 
of handtools and power equipment such as power preases for flat 
work, roller presses, washers, extractors, and dryers; and 

alteration and repair of fabrics. 

R .presentative occupations arei Machine Presser, 
Hand Presser, Form Presser,. Glove Former, Stretcher. 
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Drier Operator, Assembler, Checker, 7:nspect.or,.. 
Launderette Attendant, TvunbXer Operator, Marker, 
Seamstress, Garment Folder. 



I7;x601 Dry Cleaning — Classroom and practical experiences 
concerned with theory and knowledge in dry cleaning 
plant management and processes* Instruction includes 
receiving garments, inspecting, dry and wet cleaning, 
identifVing spots and spotting, pressing, dyeing, 
sorting and wrapping wearing apparel, household 
furnishings, and other articles of textile construction 
or leather. Also emphasized are experiences concerned 
with various cleaning agents, kinds of fabrics, altera* 
tion and repair of articles, and uses of hand and power 
tools and equipment. 

Representative occupations are: Spotter, Dry 
Cleaner Apprentice, Hand Dry Cleaner, Fvir Cleane^^ 
Hand Fur Cleaner, Furniture Cleaner, Leather 
Cleaner, Hat Cleaner, Steamer, Silk Finisher, 
Blocker, All-Around Presser, Rug Measurer, Vault 
Custodian, Hug Inspector, Cleaner and Presser, 
Hatter, Rug Conveyor Operator, Spot Gleaner, Dry 
Cleaner. 

17*1602 Laundering — » Classroom and practical eKperiences 
concerned with theory and knowledge in laundering 
plant management and processes* Instruction includes 
rt^ceiving garments, inspecting, washing fabrics, 
spotting j ironing, and pressing, dyeing, bleaching^ 
sorting, and folding and wrapping wearing apparel and 
household and other articles of textile construction* 
Also emphasized are experiences concerned with various 
cleaning agents (including detergents), types of 
fabrics, and uses of hand and power tools and equipo 
. ment* 

Representative occupations are: Laundry Foreman^ 
Ticket Girl, Flatwork Tier, Classifier, Machine Rug 
Cleanerv Hand Laundryman, Conditioner-Tumbler 
Operator, Laundryman, s tar cher. Patching Machine 
Operator, Machine Washer, Laundry Laborer, Press 
Operator, Shirt Presser, Laundry Operator, Folding 
Machine operator, Extractor Operator. 

17*2601 Barbering — Classroom and practical experiences , 
concerned with hair cutting and styling, shaving, 
shampooing and massaging. Emphasis is on hygiene^ 
skin and scalp diseases, and sterilization of instru** 
ments and utensils* Instruction is designed to qualify 
pupils for licensing examinations* 
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Representative occupations are? , Barber, Scalp 
Treatment Operator, Hair Stylist. • 

17.2602 CQsoietology - Classroom and praQt leal experiences 
^ • Concerned w ith a variety of beauty treatments, including 

• the care and beautification of the hair, comple^^^ 

and hands. Instruction includes training xn gjvijg 
shampoos, rinses, and scalp treatmentsrhair styling, 
aettLg, cutting, dyeing, tinting, and bleach^ 
;^ermanent waving; facials? manicuring; and hand and.. 
arm massaging. Bacteriology, anatomy, hygiene, 
sanitation, salon management (including ^^^vm 
records), and customer relations also are emphasized. 
Instruction is designed to qualify, pupils. for the 
■ licensing examination. 

Representative occupations are: Manicurist, 
Make-Up supervisor. Cosmetologist, Apprentice 
Cosmetologist, Wig Dresser, Body Make-up Woman, 

Make-Up Man; Hair Stylist. 

2801 fireman Training Specialized classroom and pra^^^^^^ 

r onoerned with th e practices and techniques of firefighting, in- 
s?rucSon l^eats the organization of a ^i^y/i^^Jf^'^^^^^ 
the chemi^tly of firel the ^^e of water ^and other 
fitthting fires; the various kinds of materials in fighting rires, 
'hf various ki^ds of firefi^ting equipment and ,ids^^^^^^^^ 
such as extinguishers, pumps, hose, J^ope» la^^^^'^l^e^^ ^Sj^vV 
hvSants* and standpipe and sprinkler systems; methods of e^try, 

pri^ipLs, practices, and equipment; salvage equipn^e^^ 
anrwori/fir^and arson investigation; inspect 

and radiation hazardo. 

Representativ?! occupations are J J-ire Chief , 
Battalion Chief, Fire prevention Bureau captain. 
Fire captain, Fire chief , Fire Inspector, Fire 
\ : " , Marshal, Fire lighter. 

2802 Law in nf^rr^ement Training - Specialized classroom and practical 
■ e^eriencerdesigned to% upplement the training P'^^^Jed by . 
a???Ma11v designated law enforcement agencies, instruction . 
?SdefL'uiri^ and maintaining the ^^^orm; patroll^^^^^^ 
foot or in an automobile during the ,day or at night ; dealing wi^^ 
misdemeanors, felonies, traffic violations and accidents; making 
arrests; and testifying in court. 

Representative occupations aret ^Police Chief, Desk 
Officer, Chief Desk Officer, Hoinlcide Commanding 
Officer Investigation Commanding Officer, Harbor 
Police Commanding Officer, Motor Equipment _ 



r Co(nmanain& Officer, Motorcycle Sqmd Coi^ 
Officer, Detebtive Chief, Harbor te^^ 
Matron, Highway Fatrol Pilot, Precinct Policy,, 
{ Captain, , Precinct' Police Lieutenant, Precinct 
Police Sergeant, Traffic Lieutenant, Traffic 
• ■ Sergeant, Police Academy Instructor, Detective, 
• Accident-Prevention Squad, Narcotiij'fe Investigatoir, 
Patrol Conductor,' Patrolman, Police Inspector, 
Poll eewonian. State Highway Patrolrnan, Fingerprint 
Classifier, Matron, Shopping Investigator, Floor* 
:, man, HoUse Officer, Store Detective, Bailiff, , • 
Deputy Sheriff •> I • • 

17.2901- BaHei" Specialized classroom and practical work experiences 

associated with the preparation of bread, crackers, cakes, pies., 
pastries; and other bakery product's for retail distribution or for 
consumption in a commercial food service establishment. Instruc** 
tion includes making, ;freezing, and handling of bake products? 
decorating 5 coimter display J and pacl^itging of iherchand^ Train- 
ing prepares the pupil as an all.-aromd baker, although jie may be 
employed in the production of any one type of goods -such as 
pastries. v,, • 

, ,; ; , , Representative occ\^ 

Baker, Pastry Cook, Baker, Pie Maker, Baker Helper, ■ 
Dough Mixer, Dough-Mixer C^erat or, Cake Decorato 
•Depositing-Machine Operator, Batter Scaler, Oven- 
■ v'- ; '■• Man.; ; , ■ \ '.^ ' . 

17.2902 cook/ohef ^- Specialized classroom and practical work experiences 
concerned with the preparation and cooking of a variety of foods. 
Included is study of the use and care of equipment} . food 
standards such as thfe selection and preparation of food and the 
determination of size of. servings; sanitation procedures, in- , 
eluding food handling; cooking methods such as broiling and 
steaming; and the preparation of special dishes such as soups, 
) ' salads , garnishes i souffles , and meringues . Although the pupil 
qualifies as an all-around worker, he may, depending on the size 
of the establishment, specialize in the preparation of specific 
types of foods, e.g., vegetables, meats, or sauces. 

. ^ < . . . ' • " ■ ■ ■ ' ■ * ■ 

Representative occupations are! Chef, Pastry Chef, 
Executive Chef, Cook, Garde Manager,' Short Order ; 
Cook, Specialty Cook, Combination Man, Second Cook 

. and Baker, Pantryman, sandwich Man, Cook Helper, 

■ 'paoker* , ■ 
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'17,2903 Meat Cut bdr SpeGlaHged classroom and praoUcal. worU exper- 
. lence^^ cohcerned v/i.th tl;G ;GUtting, tri^iming, and preparation ' 
of oar-acces and consumer-size portions for sale by wholesale 
or// re-^r^.M establiGhr'«2ntr., or for cooking in a food service 
estibli.'^hinent, Tnf,trur>bion is provided in the use of certain 
meatcutiinf^ tools, identifioaticn of and techniques useci in , ; 
cuttlr. .5 different outs of meats., dressing poultry, processing • - „ 
fish, counter diaplciy, arid, refrigeration of meats, poultry, 
.and fish. ■ ' 

Reprer. yn tat ive occupations are; Meat Butcher, 
iriarvcr , ; • '*a' Cutter, Meat Cui^ter Apprentice, . '. 

17 ,5901^ Waiter /waitress — Specialized classroom and practical work 
' experiences in table preparation, food handling and serving. 
Instruction If. provided in personal cleanliness and appearance, 
sanitary handliiig cf food and equipment, setting a table,, re- 

• ceiving and sea.U-'g eiUests, taking orders and interjireting the : 
menu, carrying the tray and dishes, placing orders in the 

• kitchen, serving prooedures, making out checks, accepting money 
and makl,)ng change for checks, and proper relation with fellow 

• v: ■ employoe-s and (-.'iis- omerc., ' ' - . ; 

Representative o^^^^ Counter SuperVigdr,V - 

:' : . ■ ■ vP wdter captain,' Head Waiter, Bus Boy,; Car' Hop, . 

Steam Table Cook,' Cafeteria Counterman, Crib, ^^^^^^ : 
„ . Operator, Buffet waiter,. Dining Car Waiter, Formal- 

„ " Waiter^ Outside Delivery Waiter, Room> Service 

/ ' ■ v/alter. Camp Waitress, Food ^nC 

' ' - . Cl/^rk, ' Fc'oiitain^'^ M^^ 

17. -r "0 T'?>-t -1( Product 01! n:: 1. - 'i^- ric^^■^ n classroom and Shop "experiences 
■ • ,.-,pnr';^Tci with Rll a.r?T^cG:•.s. cf r,he~4'&bricati textiletj and 
Kiv Ar'j' • -^^n-teri'^lr;. ""pt-'uctioii emvha'sizes the/fabrica^on and r^ 
c r,arm*utr! cons'liruoted oi cotton, woil, synthetic fibers j 
- or f* Iff;! apparel acof^PEbr.-ies. e.^,, handbags, belts, shoes, and 
e;i'^veji\ vliitc goq^is, -ruch- arid pillowcases; and 

,> : ■ • nu'n ;sting%, .^suclv^s > fioversv drapes, and curtains* 

^Representative occupations arej Sample Stitcher, 

\> ■ . " Ofl.rmeht Alteration Blxarainer. 

' " 17.3301 Dressmakiiir;. — Specialized classroom and laboratory • 
pcrienoes ccrcerned with the construction, alteration, ; 
and fitting of women's appaf el, such as dfeesee, coats, 
and suits* "nstruction includes sketching; style, line, 
, / and color in fashion design; patternmaking; cutting. 

fabric to patterns; draping; machine and handstitchihg; 
altering finished garments, including cleaning and 
pressing; and classification, identification, and 
.' . , aeU't^tion, of fabrics , 



Representative occupa,tions are; Women ' s .Garment 
" Alterations Seamstress, Women's Garment Fitter, 
Seamstress or Dressmaker, 



17 «330g Taiiorlng Specialized learning ekperienoes concerned 
with the fabrication and alteration » by hand arid machine, 
of all tpes cif men 
y- garments.- Instruction ihc iudes' taking measurements? pre- 
. paring patterns r cutting, sewing, and fjjttingi hand 
and powered machine sewing; hand and machine pressing} • 
and making repairs and alterations, from start to ; 

finish, according to patterns and designer Vs spe^^^ 
ifications. 



iy All 



Representative occupations are:;' 'Linlwg Finisher,,, 
Master 'Ml.or,'/,Alteation Tailor,. Men's Oarihent 
Fitter ,;. Shjoi^ ' TaiW^ ' ' /■ 'y.y 
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XU.OXOl ACCOUNTANTS 

li^.0100 ACCOUNTING & COMPUTING OCCUPATIONS 

1U;0801 ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

Ol+.OlOO ADVERTISING SERVICES - 

01.0201 AG CHEMICALS . 

01.0306 AG CONSTRUCTION Sc MAINTENANCE 

01.0307 AG ELECTRIFICATION 

01.0300 AG MECHANICS ^ 
01.0305 ■ AG MECHANICS SKILLS ' 

01.0301 AG PCWER AND MACHINERY 
01.0100 AG roODUCTION 
Ol.OUOO . AG PRODUCTS 

01.0600 AG RESOURCES (CONSERVATION, ETC.) 

01.0302 AG STRUCTURES & CONVENIENCES 
01.0200 • AG SUPPLIES St SERVICES 

16.0102 AG TECHNICIAN 

17.0100 AIR CQNDITICWING 
17.0i^01 AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
17.01*02 AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS 
17.0l»03 AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS, GROUND 

01.0101 ANIMAL. SCIENCE 

17.0200 APPLIANCE JlEPAlR .. . 

16.0103 ARCHITECTURAL TECHNICIAN (BUHiDlNG CCNSTRUCTICN) 
17.0302 AUTO MECHANICS 

01^.0300 AUTOMOTIVE (SALES) 

17.0300 AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES v : 
l6.010lf AUTOMOTIVE TECHNICIAN 

17.2901 J BAKER 
17.2601 BARBERING 

17.0301 BODY AND FENDER 
l4«0102 BOOKKEEPERS 

li*.0200 BUS. DATA PROCESSING (ALSO INTRO. TO) 
17.0660 BUSINESS MACHINE MAINTENANCE ■ 
09.C^0r CARE & GUIDANCE 0 ^ 7 

17.1001 CARPENTRY ^ 

IU.OIO3 CASHIERS , ,;, 

16.0105 CHEMICAL T3SGHNOL0OY. / • , , 

16.0106 CIVIL TECHNICIAN i , , : . 
ll*.08O3 CLERICAL St OFFICE SUPERVISORS , 
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09.0202 

17.07GQ I 
l6.06Qi |i 
. X7.0960 
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17.2602 a 

17.110b/; 
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• lU.OSbi^/H 
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: 07.0101: ? 

07.0102 ; 

, 07.0103 ':^ 
. .17.2308 ., 
17.1200; 
014.9900 
17.1300 

17.3301-. 
17.1601 



R I CLOTHING WTvV PROP,^ & S^IRVIOES 

V ^'C;OMraCJAL ' ARTIST: J ' , f 

■ COMMIjlKCIAL :Plt,CT m ; 
; COMMERCjlAL ^^bTOcmPHy , ^K : ' ; 
J. COMMUNItlATJIdN SYSTEMS! CLERK & OPERATORS 
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SftitAL: ASSISTING , . 
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ll4»0301./'#' 
lU.066iM:''' 
17.0261' /;: 

16.0107/ v';-': 

17.1002"' s 

16.010^^ ■! 
17.1500' :. 

16.0108 : 
16.0100 
16.6110 

llf.0701 
17.1600 
Ol.OlOif 

01.0103 

01.0202 
OI.020I4 
II+.O302 
II4.O3QO 

OliiOllOO 
16.0602 
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'DKYGLEANINa 

OTliiCATING MACHIIIE OPERATIONS 

^ edugationAiI Asst.- ^ ^training specialists;''; ■ v 

' ■ ELECTRICAL AP]PtIANCEs:RE^ " ' 

ELECTRICAL ;T:eC^^ ' ' 

! ■t^cm(mom::^t^ '\:rt-XX': :) 

" ■ .--SiTRdliSs ■ OCCtJP/lTIC^Sv.' ■ ^ ■ ^-.-^I'r 'X 
. ET:r:nTROjfIC;TECffiJiCIAN^::-^;'^.':;^^ 
'ETilNEERlNG-RI^LATEl) 'TEI^HNI^ 
.■,#V1I?61^NTAL :nONTpL;:« 

. mRM BUSINliSS MANAdiS^ 
EARM MECHANICS ^ : r : 

FERTILIZERS ( PLANT tOOp) ■ 
i^/'E'lLE' CLtKKS ''::.'^''^^ ■■^■■^ 

FILING. Or-FICE MACH. & GKML OFFICE CLERICAL 

■ ni«E & CREDIT : ' ■ , : ; . ,: ■ ' 

■ : FIRE FIRE SAFm! TECHNOLOGY 
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X7.2801 FIREMAN TRAINING ' 5^ 

01.0502 FLORICULTURE 5 
Olf,0600 FOOD DISTRIBUTION (SALES) 40 

09.0203 FOOD MANAGEMENT, PROD. & SERVICES 50 
04.0700 FOOD SERVICES (SALES) '& DIST. 10 
07.0908 FOOD SERVICE SUPERVISOR S? 
17.1700 FOREMAtelP, SUPERVISI(»I, & MNGT. DEVEI^OBIBNT ■ ; 39 

01.0700 FORESTRY (PROD., BOGESSING, MMGT., MKTG., & SERVICES) 7 
16.0603 . FORESTRY TECHNOLOGY . • 7 

01.0601 FOREST CONSERVATIONISTS 6 
17.2301 . FOUNDRY • : , kt 
Ch.QQQO GENERAL MERCHANDISE (SALES) 3.0 
14.03.03 GENERAL -OFFICE CLERKS . • . 17 
17.1009 GLAZING • .'• 34 

01.0503 GREENHOUSE OPERATION & MNl!}T. 6 
04.0900 HARDWARE, BLDG. MAT., FARM & GARDEN (SALES) -11 
07.0900 HEALTH OCCUEATKMS EDUCATICW 26 
17.0102 HEATING 29 

17.1003 HEAVY EQUIPMENT (CONSTRUCTION) / • 33 
07.0202 HISTOLOGIST 2k 

09.0204 HOME FURNISHINGS, EQUIP., & SERVICES - " • , 50 
04.1100 HOTflL &. LODGING • MB 

17.1401 INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICIAN 3o 
17.1502 INDUSTRIAL ELBCTRGNICS ^^^v^ . 3 
04.1200 . INtUSTRm MARKETING (SALES) 

16.0111 INDUSTRIAL TECHNICIAN . 45 
l4.0400 INFMATOT COMMUNICATION ASSISTANT 17 

07.6903 ir^ i^^ ' ' ! ■ v ;-^^--^^: " 26 

09.0205 ' INSTITUTIONAL & HOME MNGT. SUPK)RTING SERVICES * 50 

16.0112 INSTRUMENTATION TECHNICIAN 40 
04.1300 INSURANCE (SALES) 21 

17.0701 INTERIOR DECORATING 52 

14.0602 INTERVIEWERS & TEST TECfflJICIANS 1? 
14.0202 : KEYPUNCH CODING & PERIPHERAL OPERATORS: l4 

01.0504 LANDSCAPING ' • $ 
17.1602 LAUNDERING 53 
17.2802 LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAININO . 54 

17.1402 LINEMAN : 3o 
17.1903 LITHOGRAPHY, PHOTOGRAPHY & PLATEMAKING 40 
01.0703 ] LOGGING (HARVESTING & TRANSPORTING) 7 
14.0104 ' MACHINE OPERATORS (BILLING,, BOOKKEEPING & COMPUTING) l4 

17.2302 MACHINE SHOP 41 

17.2303 MACHINE TOOL OPERATIONS 4l 

17.1004 MASONRY ,33 
14.0500 MATERIALS SUPPORT (OCCUP. (TRSP'G*, STORING, RECEDING) 18 
17.2903 MEAT CUTTER pf 

16.0113 . MECHANICAL TECHNICIAN . !§ 
07.0904 MEDICAL ASST. (ASST. IN PHYSICIAN'S OFFICE) 26 
07.0203. MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT 24 



07.0200 MEDrCAL UBORATORY TECHNOLOGY •. ■ 

07«0S01 KOmL HEALTH TECHNIGXAI^ 
XU. 01+05 • lESSENGER OFFICS BOYS AND GIRLS 

X7,2^0Q mM PATTERNMAKIIIG ; • 

X7.830U METAL TRADi;S; COMBIM , 

16.011^ : lyiemLimGICAL TECTWICIAN . 

17.3601 MILLWORK f^-CAEIir? mKING 

hf,Q0Q9 - MOFTr'ARY pCOTCBl . . 

OX^'i:'?; wa-'OOL rRO>)TO;' 'BOC^^ IMSPEC. & WG.) 

C'.OICI ^am-^ING (ASSX. DEGREE) ^' 

07.^^02 NURSING, HlACTIOAL (VOCATOTAL) 

07.c'30-=^ • NlJRSnia AIDE 

07.0U01 OCCUPATIONAL THTAPIST 

lli.0805 OFFICE MANAGERS & CHIEF CLERKS 

I6.OI1OO ' . OFFICE TECHNICIAN . . 

07.0603 OFTOMETRIST ASST. • „ ««« v ' 

01.0500 ORNAMENTAL HORTICiniiTURE (iROD. PROC. MKTGi & SER.) 

17.1005 PAINTIIia^ DECORATING 
OU.I5OO PERSONAL SERVICES SALES 
II+.O603 FEPSC:?mEL AS'lT. 

IU.O6OO PERSOITO, ADMINISTRATOR il 

i 01^.1600 , PETROm'M (SALEG) „\ 

16 .0116 PETROLEUM TECHNICIAN . . . 

17.0901 PHOTOGPAPHIC LAB. & DARKROOM OCQUPATICWS 

O7.OU02 • PHYSICAL THERAPIST 

01.0102 PLANT SCIENCE 

17.1006 PLASTERING 

17.1007 PLUMBING & PIPEFITTING mB^mrnrrviv 

16.0605 WCE (LAW ENFOtoMENT & CORR.) SCIENCE TECHNOLOGY 

17.1902 . PROTINO H^ESS OPERATORS . ' 

17.0703 PRODUCT DESIGNER • , 

Of .01+63 . PROSTHETICS ' ,. 

.17.3202 PUMPING. PLANTS 

IU.0502 . (QUALITY CONTROL CLERKS 

lV.l'-50? RADIO/TELEVISION REPAIR 

OU.lTob REAL ESTATE (SALES) . ■ ; - . 

IU.OUO6 RECEPTIONISTS;^^ INFORMATION CLERKS ■ 

01.0602 RECREATION DIRECTOR (PK. RANGER - MGR.), 

,OU.1800 \ ' RECREATION & TOURISM (SALES) 

17.3000 " REFRIGERATION MAINTENANCE & REPAIR r 

O7.OUOO REHABILITATIOI^ ASSISTANT 

OU.20OO RETAIL TRADES - SALES 

; ,16.0117 SCIENTIFIC DATA PROCESSING ,,. v' 

IU.O702 SECRETARIES 

01.0203 (5EEDS (AG RESOURCES) 

IV.O503 SfilPPING & I\ECEIVING CLERKS 

17*2305 ' •'■SHEET METAL WORKER 

I7.3UO2 3H0E REPAIR 



17.1905 silk/screen MATO & PRINTING kO 

17.3X00 SMALL MGINE REPAIR, INTERNAL, COMBUSTION kk 

01.0603 SOIL (AG RESOURCES) CONSERVATIONIST 7 

01.0303 • SOIL MANAGEKENT , k 

l)+.0703 STENOGRAHIERS SO 

111, 0700 STENOGRAPHIC, SECRETARIAL & RELATED OCCUPATIONS 19 

IU.O8OO SUPERVISORY & ADMINISTRATIVE MNGT. OCCUPATIONS ... 20 

07.0305 SURGICAL TiSCHNIClAN (OPERATING ROOM TECH.) ' ; 25 

llf .OSOlf SYSTEMS ANALYSTS I5 

17.3302 TAILORING 57 

■ l4.0105 TELLERS Ik 

17.3360 TiBcTILE PROD. &. FABRICATION 56 

17.2307 TOOL S?- DIE MAKING • k2 

Olf.1900 - TRANSPORTATION SERVICES & SALES . : . 12 

01.0506 TURF MANAGEMENT . 6 

17.3500 UPHOLSTERING . kk 

17.2102 WATCHMAKING & REPAIR . kO 

i7.290ii- waiterMitress ' i 56 

01.0605 WATER (AG RESOURCES) CONSERVATIONIST " kB 

01.030lj. WATER MANAGEMENT k 

17.2306 WELDING & CUTTING • . k2 

Oif.3100 WHOLESALE TRADES & SALES .13 

01.060lt WILDLIFE (INCLUDING GAME FARMS &s HUNTING AREAS) 7 

CONSERVATIONIST ■ . 

OI.O7OU WOOD UTILIZATION • -^' 7 
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